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fotes. 


JUNIUS: “ WHITTLE.” 

Some months since, the meaning of the word 
whittle was discussed in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
I am about to give two examples of the use of 
the word, which it may not be undesirable to put 
on record as bearing, in however slight a degree, 
en the Junius question. On January 21, 1767, the 
Duke of Grafton wrote to the Earl of Chatham, 
enclosing a note which George III. had written 
to the duke under the date of January 17 of the 
same year, in the following words : — 

“ Duke of Grafton, 

“T am greatly mortified that Lord Chatham is pre- 
vented by a severe fit of the gout from coming to town 
at a time when his assistance would have been of so much 
consequence. I desire you will let him know how sin- 
cerely I feel also for what his mind, as well as his body, 
suffers at this time. I am too th roughly convinced that 
you agree with me in the caution that must used, 
that the East India affair be not whittled toa mere nothing, 
that [ need not on this untoward event recommend any 
additional circumspection to you, ‘ 


be 


“Georce R.” 
_ The italics in the above are mine. If I am 
right in supposing that the word whittle, employed 


as a verb in this way, was at the date in question | 


of rare occurrence, except perhaps among rustics 
(upon this point some of your readers may be 
able to speak authoritatively), Lord Chatham 
must have been struck by the king’s use of it. 
The word is so remarkable that, if it had been 


| 
and Donne 
Minister — Twickenham 


used even by the Duke of Grafton, it must, one 
would suppose, have attracted attention; but used 
by the king it was likely to impress itself upon 
Lord Chatham’s recollection, and, as happens in 
such cases, would probably recur to him when- 
ever the same idea was presented in another form 
of words. 

On January 14, 1772, Junius, in a private 
letter to the Earl of Chatham, enclosing a proof 
of the former's letter to Lord Mansfield, subse- 
quently published in the Public Advertiser under 
the date of January 21, 1772, wrote as follows :— 

“T am so clearly satisfied that Lord Mansfield has 
done an act not warranted by law, and that the enclosed 
argument is not to be answered (besides that, I find the 
lawyers concur with me), that I am inclined to expect 
he may himself acknowledge it as an oversight, and 


| endeavour to whittle it away to nothing.” 


Again I have marked the passage, to which I 
wish attention to be directed, in italics. Assum- 
ing Chatham to be Junius, which I confess is 
at present the tendency of my guesses (one cannot 
venture to speak more decisively, even conjec- 
| turally, on a question so beset with difficulties as 
the authorship of the famous Letters), we may 
| account for his use of whittle by the impression 
| made upon him when he saw it in the king’s 

letter. If however Junius was not Chatham, it 

is noteworthy that a word of such rare occurrence 
| (in writing at any rate) should have been used 

by two persons in epistolary correspondence about 
| the same period. 

Leaving that point, I may observe that if Lord 

| Chatham were Junius, and had reason at that 
particular moment to fear that circumstances 
would direct suspicion so strongly against himself 

| that it would be necessary for him to do some- 
thing to avert it, what better means of effecting 
that purpose could he possibly have than a letter 
from “the great boar of the forest” addressed to 
himself, commegcing with this passage : — 

“ Confiding implicitly in your lordship’s honour, I take 
the liberty of submitting to you the enclosed paper before 
it be given to the public.” 

And closing with this: — 
“‘T will not presume to trouble your lordship with any 
assurances, however sincere, of my respect and esteem for 
your character ana admiration of your abilities. Retired 
and unknown, I live in the shade, and have only a specu- 
| lative ambition. In the warmth of my imagination, I 

sometimes conceive that, when Junius exerts his utmost 
| faculties in the service of his country, he approaches in 
theory to that exalted character which Lord Chatham 
alone fills up and uniformly supports in action.” 

Only one remark upon this extract. One would 
imagine that Junius, writing to Chatham, would 
| take. care to write at least as well as usual: but 

if Chatham were actually writing a letter to him- 

self which might never be seen by any other person, 
he would not be very particular as regards style, 
and might, therefore, leave such an unsatisfactory 
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sentence as the last in the above passage, the more 
particularly as he was complimenting himself. 
Junius was very anxious about the proof of his 
letter to Lord Mansfield. He first alludes to it 
in a private letter to Woodfall, dated January 6, 


1772: 


“There is a thing to mention to you in great confi- | 


dence. I expect your assistance, and rely upon your 
secrecy. There is along paper, ready for publication, but 
which must not appear until the morning of the meeting 
of Parliament, nor be announced in any shape whatever. 
Much depends on its appearing unexpectedly. If you 
receive it on the 8th or 9th inst., can you, in a day or two, 
have it composed and two proof sheets struck off and sent 
me; and can you keep the press standing ready for the 
Public Advertiser of the 21st? and can all this be done 
with such secrecy that none of your people shall | 
what is going forward except the composer, and can you 
rely on Ais fidelity ? Consider of it, and if it be possible 
say YES in your paper tomorrow. I think it will take 
four full columns, at the least; but I undertake it shall 
sell. It is essential that J should have a proof sheet, and 
correct it myself.” 


It is remarkable that this should have been the 
only occasion on which Junius, in his correspond- 
ence with Woodfall, expressed any wish to see a 
proof of what he wrote before it was published. 
(He saw proofs, we know, of the first two sheets 
of the Letters when they were about to be pub- 
lished collectively.) Assuming Junius and Chat- 


Know 


ham to be one, it was necessary that he should | 
| THE LEGIONARY TABLET FOUND AT BRIDGE- 


ask Woodfall to let him have fwo proofs ; because 
if he had obtained one only—which is all that a 
printer is accustomed to send to an author—and 
had not returned it, the circumstance would have 
surprised Woodfall, and have imposed upon Junius 
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= extract, might be excusable in a lawyer; but if 
| not, it was a vulgaris sm in Junius. 
After all, there was nothing in the letter to 

Lord Mansfield to make it a matter of i importance 
| that Lord Chatham should see it before it ap- 
peared in the Public Advertiser. It was merely 
a repetition of the proposition which Junius had 
previously laid down in a letter to Lord Mans- 
field, dated November 2, 1771. This proposition 
was more fully and ably stated in the second 
letter, and supported by authorities; but if Junius 
had thought it materis al that Lord Chatham should 
see those authorities before the expected discussion, 
| he could have copied and sent them to him. At 
length Junius got the much-wished-for proofs, as 
appears from a letter to Woodfall, dated January 
16, 1772: — 

“T return you the proofs with the errata, which you 
will be so good as to correct carefully. I have the 
greatest reason to be pleased with your care and atten- 
tion, and wish it were in my power to re ander you some 
essential service. Announce it on Monday. 

The proof which Junius returned was one of 
the two he had asked for; the cther was in the 
possession of Lord Chatham. 

This note has extended much further than I 
contemplated, and I fear that your readers will 
be sorry that I have not whittled it away con- 
siderably. C. Ross, 


NESS, LINLITHGOWSHIRE, 
In the published notices of this memorial of 


| the Wall of Antoninus, no reference (so far as I 


the necessity of explanations which would have | 


been inconvenient. 

I take for granted (I am unable to refer to 
the paper) that Ww oodfall in the Public Advertiser 
answered “yes”; but he seems not to have kept 
his word, for on Saturday, January 11, Junius 
writes to Woodfall in a tone of vexation: — 


“ Your failing to send me the proofs, as you engaged 
to do, disappoints and distresses me extremely. It is not 


am aware) has been made to the evidence that it 
supplies relative to the question whether the 
eastern terminus of this barrier was in this locality. 
It has been inferred, indeed (see remarks in 


| Journal of Archeological Institute for June, 1869, 


merely to correct the press (though even that is of con- | 
sequence), but for another most material purpose. This 


will be entirely defeated if you do not let me have the 
two proofs on Monday morning. The paper itself is, in 
my* opinion, of the highest style of Junivs, and cannot 
fail to sell. My reason for not announcing it was, that 
the party might have no time to concert his measures 
with the ministry. But upon reflection, I think it 
may answer better (in order to excite attention) to ad- 
vertise it the day be for —* Junius to Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield tomorrow.’ . - « If you have any regard 
for me or the cause, let nothing hinder you sending the 
proofs on Monday.” 


Ifthe opinion of those who maintain that 
Dunning was Junius were well founded , the tise 
of the ' word “ party” for “ person,” in the above 


All the italics. are Junius’s, 





on an interesting paper on the subject read by 
General Lefroy, R.A.) — 

“that it may be regarded as marking the place where 
the Wall of Antoninus terminated on the east; the 
discovery may thus settle what had been regarded as 
doubtful.” 

But this inference seems to be drawn from the 
position in which the tablet was found—“ on the 
extremity of a ridge of rock or natural promon- 
tory, which runs ‘down to the margin of the 
Frith of Forth.” Now, assuming that it was set 
up or intended tobe set up in this locality, we 
have testimony on this point in one of the scenes 
carved on the stone itself. The tablet is divided 
into three portions. In the middle one the in- 
scription * is cut, viz.: — 


* I have given the inscription as it appears in the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute for June, 1869. It 
is not, however, an exact copy of the fac-simile in the 
excellent photograph taken by Mr. Peter Dow, and pub- 
lished by A. Waldie, Linlithgow; but the discrepancies 
do not affect the sense. 
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CAES - TITO - AELIO 
ANTONINO - 


IMP - 
HADRI - 


AVG - PIO-P-+-P- LEG: II 
AVG + PER - M+ P - IfIDCLII 
FEC 
i.e. “Imperatori Cesari Tito Zlio Hadriano Antoni 


o Pio Patri Patria Legio Secunda Augusta per 
f. 


suum mupcLiu (4652) fecit.” 


August 
mnillia pa 
The only pe culis arity in this i inscription, a8 com- 
pared with others of the same kin df yun " on the 
line of the wall, is the position of Fi . Fecit. 
Here it comes at the end; commonly me is oo 


before per or the 1 number of paces, The com- 





plete formula of such inscriptions was, the names 
and titles of oe ‘empe ror, and the ‘senben and 
titles of the legion or other body, followed by 
“opus valli { act per M. Pp. ——”; but this is 
usually abridged. See Britanno-Roman Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 229-256. On the right (heraldic), a 


horseman is represented galloping over four naked 
and prostrate Caledonians. Similar representa- 
one 3 of —— 
and in Horsley’s (No. 111. 
on a tablet also of the se ok tee. 
which was found on the line of the 
a scene is carved a similar charac- 
in some i 


is represent d, 


tions are often f yund on the gravest 
liary cavalry-soldiers ; 
Pay tland, 





\ 


ter; differing, however, particulars. On 
the left, a sacrificial scene indi- 
cating, as I think, the completion of the work. 
There are six figures of men, and three of victims 





for sacrifice, viz. a bull, a ram, and a boar-pig. 
It is plain, then, that a celebration of the Suove- 
taurilia is represented. One of the men, the 


principal figure, is pouring out a libation on an 
altar, and may, with some reason, be regarded 
as intended for Lollius Urbicus. The figure with 
the two pipes represents the ¢ibicen, who usually 
played on a pair of ébie during the sacrifice. 
Thus Cicero (Agr. ii. 34), “immolgre hostias 
majores ad preeconem et tibicinem”; and Virgil 
( Georg. ii. 193) — 
“ Inflav 
The figure sitting down may be the preco or 
opa; and of the remaining three, one may be the 
sacerdos, _—— 1er the haruspe. or the legatus legi- 
, and the third, in the background, a 
signifer of t! » legion. But, however the figures 
may be idk atifi ied, there can, I think, be but little 
doubt that the scene represents the celebration of 
the Suovetaurilia on the comp iletion of the work; 
at which ti: ne also there was probably a /ustratio, 
or review, of the second legion. On this subject 
it may be suflicient to adduce the following cita- 
tions :—Marini (Atti Arvali, p. clxvii.), “Ope ris 
perfecti causa lustrum missum Suovetaurilibus 
majoribus”; Livy (i. 44), “Censu perfecto . . . 
exercitum omnem Suovetaurilibus lustrayit.” The 
date of the cutting of the stone was, —— 
139 or 140 a.p, J. McC. 


Toronto, 


it quum pinguis ebur Tyrrhenus ad aras.” 


ORI '$ 8eC und 
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ROBERT EARL OF 
AFTERWARDS SIR 
Nov. 20, 1624. 


LETTER OF 
SOMERSET TO JOHN, 
JOHN HAY, OF BARO, 


The following letter is interesting, not only on 
account of the reference to the dealings between 
the powerful favourite of James, w hose fall was 
as unexpected as his rise, and George Heriot, but 
because it indicates that, a after his conviction and 
sentence, Somerset was not so much depressed in 
his fortunes as has been sup pos d. This auto- 

graph letter isa beautiful specimen of calligraphy, 
and has a fine impression of the earl’s arms in 
wax. 

Hay, the individual to whom it is addressed, was 
one of the contributors to the Muse’s welcome to 
King James upon his visit to Edinburgh in 1617. 
He was at one time Town Clerk, and afterwards 
Provost of Edinburgh. He became Lord Clerk 
Register, and afterwards, January §, 1633, an 
Extraordinary Lord of Session. 

On the promoti m of Sir Robert Spottiswood 
to the Presidency, Hay succeeded to him as an 


Ordinary Lord of Session January 7, 1644. He 
incurred the dislike of his countrymen by advo- 
cating the introduction of the service book. This 


up his situation and take 
Hie received an order for 
he Exche quer as a compensa- 
tion, and was nigh ted by Charles I., to whose 
fortunes he remained faithful, and very nearly 
lost his head for his loyalty. He, however, saved 
; imself by bribing that worthy Saint the Earl of 
Lanark. He died at Duddingston, near Edin- 
burgh, November 20,1654. Sir James Balfour, a 
fierce Presbyterian, calls him “ one corrupt, full of 
wickedness and villainie” (see Annals, ii. 193):— 
“ Sir, 

“T am to make knowen to you that there is some 
Controversie likely to grow betwixt the Executors of 
M' George Heryot, his Maiesties late Jeweller deceased, 
and myselfe, about a piece of worke which I did some 
years since intreate him to make for me, which in his 
life tyme I did earnestly desire to get out of his hands, 
& to come to an accompt with him for, and spent a 
great time in solliciting him for that purpose, euer in- 
tending to give him all reasonable satisfactioun of what- 
soever should upon a just accompt betwixt vs, remaine 
due vnto him. But it being (partly by reason of his 
long sicknes, & partly vpon some other cause now too 
long to be related) from time to time deleyed, I am 
fallen into the hands of his executors, vnto whom I make 
this just and reasonable offer. M* Heryot had of me for 
the making up of the sword, which I bespake of him, so 
many diamonds, and so muc h gold, as I conceived would 
goe neare to finish it; yet he added therevnto some stones 
of his owne, which, with the workmanship he euer told 
me, he thcught would come to about 400 or 500": Now in 
the accompt which he giveth me in of the sword, he valued 
his stones and workmanshipp at 890, a proportion doubly 
exceeding that which I ever understood from him they 
were likely to amount vnto. I am readie to setesfie ynto 
Mr Heryot’s Executors the full value of the things, but 
herein it is not fitt that he himselfe or I should be our 
owne judges: I doe therefore make this offer, that the 


obliged him to give 
refuge in England. 
50002. sterling on 
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stones put in by M* Heryot and the workmanshipp may 
be valued by two persons of judgement in commodities 
of this nature indifferently eum betwixt vs, & what 
they shall value them at I will willingly yeeld vnto, and 
make good payment. To this proposition I finde the 
Executors loth to give their assent, not because they 
hold it not reasonable, but because they say they are 
persons trusted for the disposing of the money set downe 
by Mr Heryot to charitable vses in the Citye of Eden- 
burgh; and so cannot yeeld to an abatement without 
the consent of the Citizens of that place. Which consent, 
that it may the more easily be obtained, I entreat you 
to represent vnto them the justnes of my offer; which I 
doubt not but they will so well approve as that, by their 
assent, a friendly and speedy end may be made betwixt 
vs. This I desire out of the love I beare to that noble 
Citye of my Countrey: for whose sake | will rather buy 
that I haue bespoken (and haue bene thus long without) 
at a deare rate (so it be not too deare) then enter into any 
contestacion about it. So, committing the whole busy- 
nes to your approued care and discretion, and entreating 
that, so soone as conveniently may be, I may heare from 
you and receive your answere, I commit you to Gods 
protection and rest euer 
Yor assured loving freind, 
R. SOMERSET. 
“ Cheswicke, 
20 Novem" 
1624. 
“ To my much respected 

Freind Mt John Hay, 

Commissioner for the Citye 

of Edenburgh, these be.” 


How this controversy was settled has not been 
ascertained. 
J. M. 


COCKER’S FAREWELL TO BRANDY. 


As the promoters of the Permissive Bill evi- 
dently purpose renewing operations in the forth- 
coming session of Parliament, and many of their 
sympathisers are doubtless contributors to the 
columns of “N. & Q.,” it may not be thought 
amiss to find a corner for the literal reproduction 
of the “elegiac broadside ” alluded to in “N.&Q.” | 
for January 15. H. F. T. 


“ COCKER’S FAREWEL TO BRANDY. 


“ Begon, thou Soul-confounding Drink, begon 
Mixt with Cocycus, Stiz, and Acheron, 
Infernal Juice, thy cursed Nature's such 
As none can safely drink thee, but the Dutch 
The damned Villain, that with murth’ring Knife 
Would kill his Parents, Children, and his Wife, 
Let him drink thee; thou can’st inflame his heart, 
And make him to the life act P/uto’s part. 
This cynerates the heart, consumes the brains, 
And runs like wild-fire through the burning Veins. 
Where lives so wise a mortal as can tell 
How many men have drank their Souls to Hell 
With this accursed drink ? whos’e drunk with this, 
Endangers losing of Eternal Bliss, 
This damned Liquor hath been drunk by some 
Till hellish Flames out of their mouthes have come, 
He that with Brandy fills his wretched Pate, 
All Crimes, all Villanies may perpetrate. 
Soul-sinking Oaths, most horrid Imprecations 

And Curses, such as if their own Damnations 
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They thought too long deferr’d, fly from the throats 
Of Brandy Drinkers, in sky- scaling Notes. 

The Stomach this debauches, and does spoyl 

By roasting that, that should but gently boyl. 

The Vital spirits this contaminates 

And Moysture radical irradicates. 

They need no Tombs, whom this fierce Veuim Kills, 
Their Monuments are in the mortal Bills. 
Who wisely leave it, having Known it well, 
Say Brandy is the Halfe-way-House to Hell. 
Who with this mortal Drink dead drunk have 
Before they went from hence, had Hell within. 
Who would himself, his Friends and God forget, 

Let him drink thee till he begins to sweat. 

Who writes in praise of thee, when his hand's in 
Shall write a Poem in the praise of Sin: 

Yea if he will be so extreamly evil, 

His next shall be Encomions of the Devil. 

What say you now, you that can praise and relish 
The loathsome nature of a drink so Hellish ? 

Do you to this warm plague your selves inure 

That you Hell’s Flames the better may endure ? 

Let Walbrook warn you and [another ‘house } 

Where lately some sad mortals did Carouse. 

Brandy, and Death, with ms any many more 

That might be reckon’d on this fatal score. 

O therefore leave betimes, and never think 

To overcome such overcoming Drink. 

Ther's Death it’h Pot, tempt him not out, let those 
That slight their timely cautions, mind this close: 
Drink on bold Brandy ‘Homicides, drink on 

Till your Health, Wealth, Repute and Lives are gone.” 


> 


been 





Postscript. 
“ Here lyes one dead, by Brandy’s mighty Power, 
Who the last quarter of the last flown hour, 
As to his Health and Strength, was sound and well, 
Repentance had no room, and who can tell 
Whether his Soul be gone to Heaven or Hell?” 


“ London: Printed for R. P. 1675.” 


HUMPHREY WANLEY: AUTOGRAPIIT NOTICES 
OF HIS FAMILY. 


I possess the Bible and Prayer-Book of the 
| famous antiquary Humphrey Wanley, the former 


| of the edition printed by Robert Barker (Lon- 


| don, 


1634, 8vo), and the latter of the date 
| 1635, printed by the same printer. They are 
| bound together, the m: irgins care fully ruled with 
red ink, and are be autiful copies of f th 108e editions. 
On the back of the title-page of the New Testa- 


ment Humphrey has entered in his peculiarly 
neat handwriting the following notices and dates 
relating to the members of his family; and as 


some of them were apparently unknown to his 
biographers, I have thought it desirable to pre- 
serve them in “N. & Q.” I give them in order 
as they occur : — 

“ Nathaniel Wanley, Sen", baptizd March 27, 1633. 

“Samuel Wanley, son of Nath. was born on Wednes- 
day, 6” of Jan", 1657, betwixt two & 3 in the afternoone. 
| (ile died —, 1665.) 

* Ellen w anley, daughter to Nath. was borne Thurs- 
day the 13 of June, 1663, within a quarter of three in the 
afternoone. 
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* Nath. Wanley, son to Nath. borne Wednesday before 
Whitsunday at one o’clock in the morning, 1664. He 
died in S« ptember, 1683, and was buried in St Sepulchre’s 
Church in London. 

“Elizabeth Wanley, daughter to Nath. borne Octobr 
the 30 betwixt eleven and twelve of the day, 1667. 

“Humphrey Wanley, son to Nath. borne March 21, 
1674, at 12 o’clock at noone. Mr. Humphrey Burton and 
Alderman Snell were my Godfathers, and my Lady Norton 
my Godmother, being baptizd the tenth of April follow- 
ing. 

“ My dear mother, Mt* Ellen Wanley, hereunder men- 

tioned, deceased in the Lord 28 June, 1719, in the 88% 
year of her age. 
“ T was married to M™ Anna Berenclow (whose Grand- 
mother by the Mother's side is said to have been a 
Maynwaring of Cheshire) by Mr. William Elstob, in the 
Church next London Stone, 1 May, 1705. 

“Nath. Wanley, Sen", and Ellen, marryed July 24, 1655, 
which Eilen was borne Monday, April 30%, 1632, about 
6 o’clock that morning, and was baptized 11 of May fol- 
lowing. Dr Samuel Buggs her Godfather, M™ Ellen 
Norton (her Grandmother-in-law) and M*™ Elizabeth 
Clarke, Godmothers. 

“Humphrey Wanley, son to the above written Hum- 
phrey Wanley and Anna, Widdow of Mt Bernard Martin 
Berenclow, daughter to Thomas Bourchier of Newcastle- 
upon-Tine, Esq. and Dorothy Whitfield, daughter of — 
Whitfield of , Shropshire, Esq. was borne January 9, 
1706/7, and died the next day, Being buried in the Church 
Yard of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Westmin". 

“This day of July, 1709, at three quarters past 11 in 
the forenoon, my Wife was deliver'd of a dead infant boy. 

“T had one other son, by my said Wife, who died soon 
after its Birth, and was also, I think, buried in St Mar- 
tin’s Church Yard, 

“ 172}, between 10 & 11 in the forenoon, my dear Wife, 
walking in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, was sud- 
denly struck by an Apoplectic fit, and her breath left her 
between | & 2 the next Morning.” 





Jas. CROSSLEY. 


DESIGNATION OF CHIEF JUSTICES: 
WORD “LORD.” 

In The Times’ review (January 15) of Sir 
Alexander Cockburn’s work on “ Nationality,” the 
critic laments, on the score of economy of pen and 
ink, the change from an old custom by which 
the learned judge would have been called “ Lord 
Cockburn.” What single authority has he for 
saying that such a custom ever existed? Cer- 
tainly it does not appear once all through the State 
Trials, either in the case of “ chiefs ” or “ puisnes.” 
Whether he means that it used to extend to the 
former only or to all the judges alike, as on the 
Scotch bench to-day (though there the adoption 
of the family name is the exception and not the 
rule), I do not know. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that the reviewer is substituting “logic 
falsely so-called” for memory, and assuming that 
because the word “ Lord ”’ stands first in the title 
the words “ Chief Justice” may, in common par- 
lance, be reasonably omitted, in the same way as 
in conversation (loosely and improperly ) one 
sometimes hears Lord A. B, and Lady C. D. 
called Lord B. and Lady D. respectively. 


THE 


If this is his notion, I venture to remind him 
that “Lord” (with the one exception where it 
signifies a title pertaining to the peerage) simply 
implies supremacy over certain others who stand 
in intimate relationship towards the person so 
designated. So, beginning with Divinity, Johnson 
gives instances of its application tor all sorts of 
ranks and classes: to “a ruler” (Milton, Dryden), 
“a master” (Shakspeare), “ an oppressive tyrant ” 
(Hayward), “a husband” (Pope), ‘fone at the 
head of any business” (Tusser). Accordingly, 
the Mayor of London, as chief of all the mayors 
of England, is “‘the Lord Mayor”; the lord of a 
manor” is the head of his manor, receiving hom- 
age from his tenants; the “Jord mesne” is the 
owner of a manor, who, holding under a lord para- 
mount, yet has freehold tenants under him. And, 
to revert to the judicial bench, while every puisne 
judge, addressing himself to the bar, refers to his 
chief as “my Lord,” the bar itself properly 
gives the same style and dignity to all the judges 
alike as “lords” in relation to it. It would surely 
be as absurd to speak of the First Lord of the 
Treasury as “ Lord Gladstone,” or of a Lord Chan- 
cellor, before his patent of peerage is made out, 
as “ Lord Smith,” or the Lord Bishop (over- 
seer) of London as “ Lord Jackson,” as of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England (his proper title 
by the by) as “ Zord” this or that. The truth 
is, in fact, that it is the word “ chief” which is 
superfluous and redundant—a discovery which 
modern progress has acted upon by dispensing 
with it in the cases of the judges of the supreme 
courtin Chancery. Itisnot often that The Times 
makes such gross blunders. R. C. L. 


BELL LITERATURE AND ARCHAZOLOGY. 


The following is the title of a new work which 
will be found of considerable interest to bell- 
archzeologists and others: — 

“Inventories of the and Ornaments in the 
Churches of Surrey, in the Reign of King Edward the 


Goods 


Sixth. Reprinted ‘from the Surrey Archeological Col- 
lections. Communicated by John Robert Daniel-Tyssen, 
F.S.A. London: Wyman & Sons. 1869.” 


In the course of some introductory remarks, 
Mr. Tyssen says : — 


“ Blue books or public reports and commissions being 
rather voluminous and tedious to wade through, I have 
thought it desirable to put my readers in possession of the 
authority under which the Commissioners acted for carry- 
ing into effect the directions of the Crown relating to the 
Inventories of Church Goods. [have therefore given in full, 
from the Seventh Report, copies of two of the commissions 
found upon the Patent Rolls (together with an extract 
from one of the originals remaining in the Exchequer). 
These instruments will show the objects and powers of 
the Commissioners, and thus serve as a guide to the 
kind of information which is to be expected from the 


| Inventories,” 
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Concerning the nature of these “ church goods 
and ornaments,” the author observes : — 


“By the constitution of Simon, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1368), among other things, it was directed that 
the ordinary should see that each parish had in its church, 
and kept in proper repair, the following necessaries : — 


Legend. Lantern. 

Antiphoner. Bell to carry before the 
Gradale. Eucharist at the visita- 
Two psalters. tion of the sick. 

‘T'roper. Pix for the Eucharist. 
Ordinal. Chrismatory. 

Missal. Veil for Lent. 

Manual, Banner for Rogation days, 
Chalice. Handbell, and bells in bel- 
Principal vestment, with fry, with cords to the 


same. 

Bier for the dead. 

Holy-water stoup. 

Osculatory. 

Candlestick for the paschal 
ligbt. 

Font with lock. 

Processional cross. Images in church. 

Cross for funerals. Principal images in chan- 

Thurible, cel.” 


chasuble, dalmatic, tunic, 
cope for choir, with their 
appendages, 

Frontal to the great altar, 
with three towels. 

Three surplices. 

One rochet. 


“ This list,” Mr. Tyssen goes on to say, “ will account 
for the great variety and number of the ornaments and 
furniture which were necéssary for the service of the 
church, and may reasonably be taken to show, by com- 
parison with the returns here printed, the deficiencies of 
many of the parishes,” 

Tomas WALESBY. 

Golden Square. 


Sratvrs oN Easter Istanp.—The Builder has 
been lately drawing attention to these remarkable 
roductions, two of which have found their way 
into the British Museum. From a paper read 
before the Geographical Society by Mr. J. L. 
Palmer, R.N., of H.M.’s ship Topaz, it appears 
that, situate in the Pacific, this {land—the in- 
habitants of which, 900 in number, have a tra- 


dition of their immigration from Opara—is 2000 | 


miles distant from the coast of S. America and 
1000 from the nearest Polynesian islands to the 
west. Curiosity is naturally excited as to who 
sculptured the images now existing in various 
arts of the island. 
inhabitants are utterly ignorant in the matter, 
but gives his opinion that they are probably the 
production of a race long since passed away. In 
The Builder for Jan. 1 is an excellent view “ of 
art of the island with its growth of statues... 
20 ft., 30 ft., and, in at least one case, 50 ft. high, 
some of them standing on long platforms of Cyclo- 
pean masonry.” Interest in the discovery is con- 
siderably heightened when we are told that the 
crowns, formed from the red tufa yielded by the 
craters, are sometimes 6 ft. high and 5 ft. in 
diameter, and that they must have been 
on the statues after their erection. H, F. T. 


Mr. Palmer states that the | 





ee 





SuTHERLAND PEERAGE Cask, 1771.—Sir David 
Dalrymple, Lord Hailes, having drawn up the 
celebrated ‘ Additional case of Elizabeth, claiming 
the title and dignity of Countess of Sutherland,” 
presented to the House of Lords by her guar. 
dians—she being one of them—I found the other 
day, among other papers, a copy of an interesting 
letter from him to the equally celebrated Dr. Blair, 
and thinking that such is worthy of being pre- 
served in the columns of “N. & Q.,” I beg to 
subjoin the same :— 

“ Newhailes, 10 Apl. 1789, 

“ Reverend Sir,—I am glad that it happens to lie in my 
power to satisfy Pr. D. Stewart’s curiosity. I send a 
copy of the Sutherland case, of which I beg his accept- 
ance. 

“ That tract has become rare through a singular 
accident,—a great number of copies for the use of the 
Lords of Parliament was transmitted to London by sea, 
and was lost in the passage. This required a fresh supply 
from Scotland. Not long ago I saw a copy in a sale 
catalogue of books, but so high-priced that I had not the 
courage to come up to the price of a tract of my own. 

“Prof, Stewart will observe that having little time 
allowed me, I began with the fifth chapter, which con- 
tains the provf of my propositions, and that fifth chapter 
was printed before the rest of the tract was written. 
Should Pr. S. think it worth his labour, I am willing to 
trust him with my own copy, which contains some mar- 
ginal: notes, but this must be under condition that he 
transcribe them and communicate them to no one else. 

“TI have incidentally met with many illustrations of 
my hypothesis, serving to confirm it, and I have never 
met with anything to confute it, yet I am apt to 
believe that on the whole I have gained few proselytes. 
The Court which gave judgment in favour of the Countess 
of Sutherland went upon Jittle colleteral circumstances. 
I ever am, with great esteem, 

“« Dr Sir, 
“ Yours, &c. 


“ (Signed) Day. DALRYMpLe.” 


This remarkable peerage case of successors was 
opposed by Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun, 
who claimed to be the Earl of Sutherland. His 
‘“* brief for counsel ” is now rather scarce ; indeed, 
more so than that of the “ additional case.” 

Tuomas Groner STEVENSON. 

Edinburgh. 





Tae Pret Castzz Srat.—In a work on the 
Currency of the Isle of Man by Dr. Clay of Man- 


| chester, printed for the Manx Society in the 


laced | 





seventeenth volume of their publications (1869, 
pp- 105-6) is a description of a so-called seal, 
which he looks upon as a great rarity, and of 
which a photagmeh is given. Dr.Clay says: “I 
believe it to be a seal, but after many inquiries I 
can learn nothing about it or any similar pieces.” 

This is not a seal, but one of the medals struck 
on the occasion of a fancy fair held in Peel Castle 
in 1859 to raise a fund in order to preserve those 
ruins from further decay, and of which a very 
great number were sold. - If Dr. Clay had applied 
to the High Bailiff of Peel with a photo of his 
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seal he would at once have learned the history of 
it, and so avoided the mistake he has fallen into, 
A writer in one of the insular papers has noticed 
this; but, as the correction contained therein may 
not meet the eye of English numnismatists, it is 
worthy of a note that collectors may 
misled by the description in Dr. Clay's work. 
Wititram Harrison. 





Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 

“Orium cum Duienrrate.”—I do not know 
whether any one has inquired for the origin of 
this hackneyed expression, but I confess that it is 


not be 


only lately that I have been able to discover the | 


source from which it is taken; and as some of 
your readers may be equi ally ignorant as I was, I 
give the sentence from Cicero (Pro DP. Sext.c. 45) 
where it is found: “Id quod est prestantissi- 
mum, maximeque optabil e omnibus s sanis et bonis 
et beatis, cum dignitate otium ”; and if the pas- 
sage is referred to, it will be seen that Cicero 
dwells on the idea at some length. The only 
English writer whom I recollect to have em- 
bodied the idea is Goldsmith in 


his Deserted | 


Village (1. 99), but possibly others may be shown | 


to have done so :— 
“ How blest is he, who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease!’ 
Cravururb Tair RaMAGE, 


Tue Guittotine.—It ought, I think, to be 
noted, that the chapbook account of George a | 


Greene, in the number of “ N, & Q.” for Jan, 15, 
1870, p. 57, contains a singular anticipation of the 
guillotine. A. J. M. 


Queries. 
ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER'S 

CHRONICLE, 

In preparing an edition of this work for the series 
published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, 1 have endeavoured to make myself ac- 
quainted with all the MSS. which are accessible. 
The following 
at present : — 

1. Cotton, Calig. 

2. Harleian, 201. 

%. Sloane, 2 


4. Add. MSS. 18,6: aL. 
19,677. 


MSS. UF 


A. xi. 





British Museum, 


uv. ” ” 

6. MS. Ee. 4. 51 in Univ. Libr. Cambridge. 

7. MS. R. 4. 26, Trin, Coll. Libr. Cambridge. 

8. MS. Digby, 205, Bodleian Libr. Uxford. 

9. MS. 2014, Peps sian Libr. Magd. Coll. Cambridge. 

10. Ms. 8. 3. 41, Hunterian Me useum, Glasg ow. 

11. MS. in the Heralds Colleg 

12. MS. 259 in Lord Mostyn’s 5 Libeee. 

13. A transcript of 6 in the Bodleian Libr. 
Rawlinson MSS, 

14. A transcript of 11 in 


Mr. Keck’s MS., 
Letters, was 


the Pepysian Library. 
, referred to in th 


a copy of 8 


? 


. 


is a list of those which I know of 


among tiie 


» Rawlinson 
(sce Hlearne’s prefuce 


| being 





In a letter from 
John Anstis to Hearne (Rawlinson MSS. 19, 34), 
| dated Novy. 24, 1715, another MS. is mentioned aa 


to Robert of Gloucester, p- x.) 


in the Imer Temple Library, but I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Martin, the libra- 
rian, for the information that this is a mistake, 
There are, however, two MSS. which I have been 
unable to trace. One of these was formerly in 
the possession of John Stow the antiquary, and 
is mentioned by Camden in his Le oe (ed. 
1605) in the — on Surnames. I suppose 
this MS. to be the same with that quot d in the 
first chapter of the same work as it appears in 
later editions. The other MS. was formerly in 
the possession of eam Allen, of Gloucester 
Hall, and was lost sight of in Hearne’s time. 
(See his Pref. p. lxxii-Ixxiv.) It is quoted by 
Selden in his JZistory of Tythes, Pp: 206, ed. 1618, 


j and passages from it are given in Hearne’s Ap- 


pendix, pp. 610, 611, from some notes in 
“ modern ” hand in the Cotton MS. This “ mo- 
dern ” hand Mr. Bond has identified with Selden’s. 

I shall be glad to be informed whether these 
two or any other MSS. of Robert of Gloucester 
are to be found in any private collections. Selden, 
except in the instance referred to, alw ays quotes 
from the Cotton MS.; Weever (Anc. Fun. Mon. 


| passim) invariably uses the MS, in the Heralds’ 





| 


College; and W ood (Iiist. 
ed. Gutch, i. 264) quotes the Cotton MS, 


and Ant, of Oxford, 
These 


| are the only authors, so far as I am aware, in 


which any original quotations from the poem are 
to be found before it was printed by Hearne. 
Wi~tiAm ALpIs WRIGHT. 


Aut, Dey.—Who was this officer, whose name 
appears as a lieutenant in the Army Lists for 
1804-5 in the 85th foot, then serving in Jamaica? 
It is, 1 believe, the only instance of the title 
“ Dey ” occurring in the lists of the British army 
or navy. ENQUIRER. 


Earty ALro-rinizvo.,—I have recently met 
with a small alto-rilievyo panel in plaister, repre- 
senting on one side a carpenter working at a 
table, over which are hung compasses and other 
instruments of his trade; and on the other, a 
female seated — a curtain, and holding a 
scroll in her han Between them is a child, 
apparently also a aved in cé arpe nter’s work, and 
over him an angel, addressing himself to the man, 
The presence of the child would seem to exclude 
the probability of its depicting an angelic visita- 
t to Joseph, even if there were anything to 


tion 
i 7" : : 
connect it with the idea of adream. Is there any 





scriptural or ecclesiastical legend which it may 
be supposed to repres sent ? I may “ ld that, not- 
withstanding its perishable mate rial, it bears the 


marks of some antiquity. C. W. Bixsenam, 
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Joun Asertt.—Can you or any of your readers 
inform me where I can find and be permitted to 
see a MS. quoted in the Biographia Britannica 
entitled “MS. Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Asgill, 
by his intimate friend Mr. A. N.?”* C.R.C 


Catnontic Version or 2 Cron, xxx1r, 22.— 
The Anglican version of this text ends with “ and 
guided them on every wey J which very well 
represents the Hebrew. The Latin Vulgate, which 
seems to have followed a various reading, has 
“et prestitit ei quietem per circuitum.” The 
Douay Bible renders it “and gave them rest 
round about,” following the reading eis and not 
ei. An American edition of the Douay as revised 
by Dr. Challoner (Philadelphia, 1824), reads “ and 
gave them ¢reasures on every side.” I should 
like to know the reason for this wonderful distor- 
tion of the Vulgate and old Douay in this pas- 
sage. B. H. C. 

CHANGING THE First Lesson In THE CHURCH 
Service.—Some years ago I heard a Church dig- 
nitary state that it was legitimate to alter the 
first lesson for the day, but not to change the 
second lesson. He said he could not give the 
authority for it, but that he always understood 
it to be lawful. To my surprise I have just 
discovered that the dignitary was right, for on 
looking ‘over the homilies appointed to be read in 
churches I find the following direction in “An 
Admonition to all Ministers Ecclesiastical ” pre- 
fixed to the second tome of Homilies : — 

“ Where it may so chance some one or other chapter 
of the Old Testament to fall in order to be read upon the 


| found as to “ who’s who,” 
| ? 


and the rights by 


which each man may lay claim, if not to the 





Sundays or holydays, which were better to be changed | 





with some other of the New Testament of more edific: 


tion, it shall be well done to spend your time to consider | 


well of such chapters beforeiand, whereby your pradence 
and diligence in your office may appear, so that your 
people may have cause to glorify God for you and be the 
readier to embrace your labours, to your better com- 
mendation, to the discharge of your consciences and their 
own.” 

The first and second lessons, therefore, may be 
from the New Testament; one by ap pointme nt 
of the Church, and the other at the option of the 
minister. As it is proposed that “a better selec- 
tion of Scripture lessons” should form one of the 
subjects for debate in the next session of convoca- 
tion, “this admonition ” may have the effect of 


shortening their labours or give convocation a | 


hint to improve on. Grorce Luioyp. 


Crook, co. Durham. 

Cian Tartans.—What are the best authori- 
ties with regard to the history and distinctive 
character of the Scotch tartans? The publica- 
tion of Macleay’s magnificent work has given 
additional interest to all that appertains to Celtic 
costume, but where may the “ legal evidents”’ be 


[* This ms anuscript was inquire | after by Mr. JAmMEs 
Cross.ey in * N, & Q.” 1* S, vi. 3.—Ep. ] 


cut, at least to the colour of his coat—kilts of 
course included? In other words, are all the 
shades of tartans more or less subtle in their dis- 
tinctions, with which the market is flooded, of 
really ancient or comparatively modern date ? 
Where shall we find the orivines of the e subject, 
and know what is really historical from that which 
is due to the inventive genius of a later age? 
Perhaps, however, in the ¢ absence of literary dow. 
ments, the whole subject must be looked upon as 
“ prehistoric.” Is there any tartan recognised as 
identified with the name of Maclellan, or did the 
possessions of this sept lie too far south to give 
them a place amongst their Celtic brethren ? 
CALEDON, 


Drury AND Cattnorre.—<According to Sir 
John Cullum’s History of Hawstead and Hardwick, 
and Gage’s Suffolk, Sir Robert Drury of Haw- 
stead married Anne, daughter of Sir W illiam 
Calthorpe. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform 
me which Sir William Calthorpe this was? I 
find two mentioned by Playfair, but whether 
either of them, or if so which, was father of Anne 
Calthorpe, Iam unable to determine. The mar- 
riage took place prior to Sept. 12, 21 Edward IV. 

M. Drury, 


Cortoqures or Erasmvus.—I find a well- 
thumbed copy of the Colloquies of Erasmus, from 
which my father, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, learned the elements of the 
Latin tongue. The Latinity of Erasmus is gene- 
rally considered good, and seems more suitable as 
an elementary book than Ovid and the classical 
authors generally used. Southey has raised this 
question in the pages of the Doctor. How long 
is it since this class of books has been discontinued 
in our schools ? Tuomas E. Winninerton. 


SratveE or James I1.—Can any of your North- 
country correspondents inform me whether the 
statue of King James II. at Newe vastle, which 
(according to Macaulay’s History, chap. ix.) was 
thrown into the Tyne, has ever n recovered ; 
and if so, where it is at the present time ? 

W. Hamirtor. 


Martin Lurner.—I have met with the fol- 
lowing passage ascribed to Martin Luther : — 

“ Qui versiones tantum norunt, aliorum oculis vident, et 
cum plebe in atriis stantes e longinquo sacra contuentur. 
Qui vero ipsum textum originalem intelligit, cum sacer- 
dotibus in sanctuarium admissus, omnium que in pene 
tralibus aguntur ipse testis est et arbiter. Line ets 
exigua sit mea lingue Hebree notitia cum omnibu 
tamen totius mundi gazis non commutarem.” 


Can any of your correspondents do me the favour 
of informing me where the passage occurs ? 
D.G. 


- 
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“MADAME DE 
published, in three volumes, by Messrs. Longman 
& Co., a very excellent novel under this not very 
attractive title. It possesses great merit, and its 
neglect affords a decisive proof of the vitiated 
taste of the public as to works of fiction. 

Another work, bearing the name of Jerningham, 
was published about the same time, also in three 
volumes. Jt was followed by another novel called 
Doveton; but, although interesting to a certain 
extent, is inferior to its predecessor. 


Can anv information be given as to the authors 
of these works? There was a second Jerningham, 
but of little merit. J. M. 

Mocnt Zron.—Let me ask the attention of 


your read to the following sentence of Jerome 
in his Commentary on chapter xxxvi. of Isaiah. In 


speaking of Shebna or Sobna, the Scribe, the 


| 
Matevet.”—In 1848 there was 


5. Does not Josephus speak of two Akras, quite 
distinct the one from the other—the one a Ail, the 
other a fortress ? 

6. Is not Jerome’s “ inferior pars Hierusalem ” 
the same as Josephus’s “other hill called Akra 
which sustains the /ower city,” and to be distin- 
guished from Zion, which Jerome tells us did not 
pass into the hands of the Assyrians ? 

Visto Pacts. 


Joun Nicorr, D.D.—Was the portrait of this 


| celebrated head master of Westminster painted— 


prefect or prapositus of the temple, that father | 


gives us a piece of information as to a Jewish 
tradition, which seems to bear materially upon 
the topography of the Holy City: — 


“Quem (Sobnam) tradunt Hebraei, Rabsacis commi- 
natione perterritum tradidisse manus Assyriis, et infe- 
riorem partem Hierusalem adversariis prodidisse. Excep- 
taque arce Sion et templo nihil aliud remansisse quod non 
tenuerit Assyrius.” 


I wish to ask one or two questions in connection 
with this passage : — 

l. Is this Jewish tradition still extant in any 
form? If itis, where, and what are the exact 
words? Jerome is not referring to Josephus; for 
that historian does not relate any such treachery. 

2. Does it mean that “the lower city,” or 
“‘ market-place,” as Josephus calls it, was given 
up to the Assyrians, while Zion and the temple 
still remained in the hands of the Jews? 

3. Where was the camp of the Assyrians ? 
Josephus says that it was within the third or 
outmost wall of the city; telling us that Titus, 
after he had taken that wall and that part of the 
city, pitched his tent on that spot, t. e, somewhere 
on Bezetha, or Cxnopolis, from which he poured 
down on the second wall and second city. ( Wars 
of the Jews, B. v. ch. vii. sect. 2). Here the bargain 
between Rabshakeh and Shebna as to the sur- 
render of the lower city must have taken place. 

4. What does J sephus mean by “ the citadel” 
in the following passages: —“ David took the 
lower city by force, but the citadel held out still 
. « + he made buildings round the lower city ; 
he also joined the citadel to it.” (Ant. vii. 3, 2). 
“Of these hills, that which contains the upper 
city is much higher, accordingly it was called the 
citadel by King David; but it is by us called the 
(Wars, vy. 4, 1). Then, 
having spoken of “the upper market-place,” he 
adds, ‘ the other hill was called Akra, and sustains 
the lower city.” (i.) 





- 
upper market-place. 


as Dean Stanley affirms in his most interesting 
book, Memorials of Westminster Abbey, first edi- 
tion, p. 473—by Sir Joshua Reynolds? Why the 
Dean should call him Nicol/s, and Macaulay, in 
his essay on Warren Hastings, Nichols, it seems 
difficult to ascertain. A wrong date, too, is as- 
signed, on the same page of the Dean’s book, as 
the period of his head mastership, namely, from 
1733 to He was second or under master 


1788. 


from 1714 to 1733, when he became head master, 


| didascalus” 


and resigned in 1753, when he was succeeded by 
William Markham, afterwards Archbishop of 
York. Ina scarce volume in my possession, the 
Latin poems of Antony Alsop—are two copies of 
sapphics addressed to John Nicoll, who is styled 
in the index, “tune temporis Hypodidascalus 
Scholee Westmonasteriensis, nunc ejusdem Archi- 
(¢.e. 1752.) Many years ago I also 
owned a fine mezzotint engraving of him, repre- 
senting a three-quarter figure, and underneath 
was a Latin inscription to the effect that he had 
been for twenty years head master, and was then 
a prebendary of Westminster. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

Oaten Pipes, Etc. — This expression is very 
common in the English poets, especially about 
the seventeenth century. Of course it is taken 
from Virgil’s avena; but is there any authority 
for supposing that shepherds’ pipes were really 
ever made of oat-straws a supposition which 
seems to be taken for granted by the commenta- 
tors, but against which commun sense appears to 
revolt ? O. a..d. 

Provers :—“ The better the day the better the 
deed.” 

What is the origin of this familiar proverb? I 
would ask its meaning also, if I could conceive it 
possible that it has any foundation whatever in 
It has such a rhythmical and 
plausible look about it that it is not until one 
begins suddenly to wonder in what conceivable 
case it can be true that the absurdity becomes 
striking. R. C. L. 

Srr Epwarp Ricnarpson. —In the town of 
Buckingham is a mansion called Fowlers and Lam- 
bards from two families who successively pos- 
sessed it. William Lambard or Lambert succeeded 


common sense, 
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to this property in 1611; subsequently his wife, 
after his decease, married Sir Edward Richardson, 
and while in his occupation this mansion was for a 
few days the residence of King Charles I. in the 
year 1614, Can any of your readers afford infor- 
mation respecting Sir Kdward Richardson, his 
ancestry, or his descendants ? Roysse. 
Tue SANGREAL, 
155.)—I should be glad to be informed by anyone 
who takes an interest in such matters, as to what 
authority exists to justify Mr. Tennyson in his 
division of the old word Sangreal. Mr. Te ‘nnyson 
is a man who ought to be much better informed 


about such matters than I am, but I feel con- | 


vinced that this division of the syllables is wrong. 
Reason and common sense suggest another divi- 
sion, 


Dictionary) is a good old French word, meaning 
“ real or royal.’ 
Possibly Mr. Tennyson can produce good au- 


thority from the old chronicles of Arthur for the 
Holy-Greal. San may of course be short for 
santo; but what isa Greal? Wenry Lara. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 
“ Screw.”— What is the derivation of the term 
screw, meaning an avaricious and hard-hearted 


person ? Jd. W. W. 


hg “N. & Q,” 34 S, vi. 325, an extract from Nim- 
rod’s Jlunting Tour, 1825, is given, in which it is said 
that =¢@ la 1¢@ or ¥ Ty l a l h rse is Cc lle: a screw. ‘—Ep 
“nN. & Q.” 

Snar, ok Napg, AS A TERMINATION. — Iu 


Amounderness, co. of Lancaster, 
are many places with this termination—as Fair- 
snape, Bullsnap, Kidsnape, &c. Can any corre- 
spondent suggest a meaning? The places have 


the hundred of 


been known by these names since the time of 
Henry VIII. H. Fisuwicx. 
Stores on Artars.—Can any of your renders 


point out the authority for the so- called “ stole 
with which our altars are beginning to be a 
corated ? Something like them appears on some 
paintings—e. g. the Ghent “ Adoration of the 
Lamb,” but I do not remember ever finding them 
alluded to by any old writer. Sx AIX, 
Joun Stow. — Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
inform me if anything be known of the descend- 
ants of John Stow the historian; what sons he 
had, and who his daughters married ? Also, the 
name of John Stow’s brother, who accused him 
upon one hundred and fort; chi wges on wrong 
religious opinions? Also the date of his death ? 
Ii. A. BAINBRIDGE. 





Il Road, Kensington. 


24, Russ 


Strancewayrs Hart, Maxcurster. — Can any 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” say if there is known 
to be any drawing or print of the above, and 


where it can be seen ? E. Morton. 


The Villa, Malton. 


or Horny Great (4% 8, v. 29, | 


Sang is blood ; real (vide Hamilton's French | 


Veronitca.—May I ask the derivation of vero- 
nica as applied to the plant speed well ? 
Mackenziz E, C, Watcort, B.D., F.S.A, 


n.”—I remember, in 
five-and-forty 


“Tor WeELSHMA 
schoolboy days now some 


my 
ars 


| ago, reading a romance—the first thing in the form 


of a novel I ever read in my life —entitled The 
Welshman. It was one of that class of four- 

volume ‘romances, which the magic pen of the 
author of War erley drove out of the field by 
hundreds, and consigned to the trunk-maker and 
pastry-cook. It, however, made a deep and power- 
ful impression on me at the time, and I should 
be very glad to read it again were it only to recall 
old and happy times. Can you or any of your 
contributors give me any information regarding 
this novel, and as to whether a copy of it is to be 
obtained anywhere ? M, Luoyrp. 

Royal Hotel, Plymouth. 


Yacuts oF Smart TonnaGe, Etc. —Can any 
of your readers kindly direct me to the best source 
of information with regard to the above subject— 
their construction, guidance, and management— 
including that of boats of all sorts and sizes? 
Works on shipbuilding we have in ple ty, but 
where may we get instruction on the “ litt] e boats” 
that “should kee »p near shore”? In the course 
of the summer I noticed in some local paper the 
review of a work on this subject by Edwin E. 
Brett, but have not since been able to lay hands 


on it. Could any of Captain Cuttle’s crew assist 
me ? BoatTswalIn, 


Queries With Answers. 


SWAKESPEARR AND Donne +, a brief life of 
Shakespeare by Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
published in their new edition of the Plays, an 
anecdote of some interest is told of Dr. Donne, 
who, it is stated, in reply to an application that 
had been made to him for an epitaph on the great 
poet, said :— 

“Tf you had Co 1 me to have waited on his 
body to Scotland, and preached there, I Leng > have em- 
braced your obligation with much alacrity; but I thank 
you that you would command me that which I was 
loather to do, for even that hath given a tincture of 
merit to the obedience of your poor friend and servant.” 


tell me the authority for this curious 
J. O. HALLIWELL. 


Clarke is printed 


Can you 
story ? 

[ The letter quoted by Mr. and Mrs. ¢ 
in the Peems by Dr. John Di mne, edit. 1669, p. 526. TI 
allusion in it is not to Shakspeare, but to James, third 





Blarque 33 of Hamilton, who died in April, 1625. The 
letter is followed by the hymn composed on the occasion 
at the request of Sir Robert Carr, and entitled “An 
Hymn to the Saints, and to Marquess Hamylton.” As 


the letter is not long, we give it in exteaso :— 
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“ To Sir Robert Carr. 

“ Sin,—I presume you rather try what you can do in me, 
than what I can do in verse ; you know my uttermost when 
it was best, and even then I did best, when I had least 
truth for my subjects. 
much truth, as it defeats all poetry. Cally therefore, this 
paper by what name you will; and if it be not worthy 
of him, nor of you, nor of me, smother it, and be that the 
sacrifice. If you had commanded me to have waited on 
his body to Scotland, and preached there, I would have 
embraced the obligation with more alacrity. But I thank 
you that you would command that which I was loath to 
do; for even that hath given a tincture of merit to the 
obedience of, Sir, 

“Your poor friend and servant in Christ Jesus, 
“Joun Donne.” 

John Chamberlain, writing to Sir Dudley Carleton, on 
April 23, 1625, says, “ I send you here c rtain verses of 
our Dean of St. Paul’s fipon the death of the Marquess of 
Hamilton, which though they be reasonably witty and 
well done, yet ‘I could wish a man of his years and place 
to give over versifying.”— Court and Times of Charles I., 


i. 16.) 


In this present case there is so | 
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TWICKENHAM Park AND KwyetitER Hatt.— 
Can you inform me where I can obtain informa- 
tion respecting either of the above ? 

I, J. WILtsams. 

Economic Museum, Twickenham. 

[Consult Lysons’s Mavirons, iii. 558-604, and Supple- 
ment, pp. 312-323; Ironside’s JZistory of Twickenham, 
ito, 1797; Aungier’s History of Syon Monast 
Parish of Isleworth, and the Ch ipelry of TIounslow, 8vo, 
1840; Beauties of England and Wales, vol. x, pt. iv. ] 


ry, the 


Bishop Jeremy Taytor.—I am desirous to 
know where access can be had to any letter or 
signed document in the handwriting of this illus- 
trious prelate; also, whether a fac-simile of his 





autograph ever has been published. 


“Saume Trenoopy.”—In the Roscius Angli- | 


Vanbrugh at his new theatre in the Haymarket, 
is recorded—*“ Trelooby, a farce wrote by Captain 


canus, among the plays produced by Sir John 


‘Vanbrugg’ (as Downes persists in calling him), | 
Mr. Congreve, and Mr. Walsh. Mr. Dogget acted | 


Trelooby so well the whole was highly applauded.” | 


As this farce is not included in the editions I have 
seen of the works of either Vanbrugh or Congreve, 
I should like to know if it was ever printed. 

In these days, when a successful piece may run 
uninterruptedly for a twelvemonth, it is curious 
to read that Love for Love, “ wrote by Mr. Con- 
greve, being extremely well acted, chiefly the 
part of Ben the sailor (Dogget), it took thirteen 
days successively.” My quotations are from the 
edition published by F, G. Waldron in 1789. 

Cnaries WYLIE. 

[The farce, Squire Trelooby, printed in April, 1704, is 
a translation of Molitre’s Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, 
Downes, as stated by our correspondent, attributes it to 
Vanbrugh, Congreve, and Walsh; whereas, Coxeter’s 
MS. hints that Dr. Garth was the translator. Vide 

jaker’s Di igraphia Dramatica, iii, 57; and Geneste’s 
History of the Stag , ii. 308, 3 17.] 

Prore Mrytster.—Who was the first Prime 
Minister of England ? G. 

[The term “ Prime Minister” was first applied to Sir 
Robert Walpole, but in a reproachful sense. On Feb. 11, 
1742, after twenty years’ tenure of office, he resigned all 
his employments. “ Having invested me (he remarked 
to the Opposition a short time previous to his resigna- 
tion) with a kind of mock dignity, and styled me a Prime 
Minister, they impute to me an unpardonable abuse of 
that chimerical authority which they only created and 
conferred.” } 





| Oldfield, Apr. 7, 1799; Lieut. Christopher William Guise, 


ALEXANDER 5. Grosanrr. 
[Three of Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s autograph letters 
are among the Additional MSS. in the British Museum, 
No. 4274, pp. 125, 127, dated Nov. 24, 1643, and Feb. 22, 
1656-7 ; No. 12,101, to John Evelyn, dated May 15, 1657. 
See also the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1660-61, 
tor four certificates signed by the bishop. } 


Replies. 
GARRISON CHAPEL, PORTSMOUTH, 
(4% S. iv. 197.) 

The notice given by W. F. of the cemetery of 
this lately “renovated” edifice tempts me to 
offer the result of my own experience on a recent 
visit to the place. When steps were taken in 
1866 to collect subscriptions for the restoration of 
the chapel, I was induced to subscribe to the 
fund under the positive assurance, received from 
the secretary of the managing committee, that 
the monuments “would not be removed except 
absolutely necessary, and, if removed, they would 
be most carefully replaced.” My surprise therefore 
was great when, on entering the chapel, I found 
that every monument had been removed, and not 
one replaced in its original position! But this 
was not the worst part of the alterations which, 
under the name of “restoration,” had been car- 
ried out: for on making a further survey I found 
that, out of about sixty monuments erected before 
the year 1860, nearly one half had been taken to 
pieces and more or less mutilated, by removing 
the ornamental back and side slabs of coloured 
marble, and retaining only the inscribed centre 
tablets. Among the monuments thus injured, 
thirteen have had the shields of arms belonging 
to them taken away—an act of Vandalism (for so 
I consider it) which has much diminished their 
interest and value. For the sake of the local his- 
torian, it may be useful to record the names and 
dates on the monuments so dealt with, namely :— 

Col. Daniel O'Connor, Sept. 10, 1662; Major Thomas 
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Oct. 18, 1803; Thomas Meik, M.D., May 23, 1811; En- 
sign William Knatchbull, Oct. 14, 1813; Major T. J. 
Harrison, Dec. 10, 1820; Capt. John Baker Hay, R.N., 
May 13, 1823; Ann Maria, wife of Lieut.-Col. William 
Woodhouse, Nov. 5, 1826 ; Lieut.-Col. George Macgregor, 
Aug. 7, 1828 ; Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart., Oct. 3, 1528 ; 


Lieut.-Col. Timins, Oct. 23, 1823; Amelia Harriotte 
daughter of Major Frederick Micbean, Feb. 14, 1832; 


and Col. Robert Monciicffe, Feb. 24, 1844. 

All this uncalled-for mischief was authorised, 
it appears, by the committee on the recommenda- 
tion of the architect employed to restore the 
building! Instead of replacing the monuments 
in their original positions on the walls, to which 
they would have lent an interest (as evidenced by 
the two which have escaped the fate of the rest- 
those of Admiral Sir George Campbell end Capt. 
Sir James Lucas Yeo, R.N.), it would seem that 
the architect has preferred to leave the walls of 
the body of the chapel in their bare unadorned 
state, as rebuilt. A portion, indeed, of the plain 
white tablets taken from the monuments has 
been placed close together at the west end of the 
building, on the space gained by its recent en- 
largement ; and here some twenty-five tablets are 
arranged in parallel rows, attached to the walls, 
but the effect is mesguin in the extreme and un- 
satisfactory. A few others have been degraded 
from their original locality, and are now placed 
almost on a level with the pavement, and exposed 
to inevitable injury from their close proximity to 
the wooden chairs of the congregation. I par- 


ticularly allude to the handsome monument of | 


Rear-Admiral Donald Campbell, Nov. 11, 1819, 
and Colonel Peter Hawker, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Portsmouth, Jan. 5, 1732. Besides these, no less 
than thirty monuments have been crowded to- 
gether into the small vestry on the north side of 
the chancel, most of which are imbedded in the 
walls, and the two lower rows quite hidden by 
the surplices of the choristers, which are suspended 
around on a wooden rail, 

It would, I think, be very desirable to know 
whether such proceedings are strictly legal, and 
whether it is really in the power of a committee 
or architect to mutilate monuments in such a 
manner (even if a faculty has been obtained for 
their removal), without first obtaining the con- 
sent of the representatives of the deceased ? There 
is surely a sanctity and property in monuments 
as well as in graves, and both ought, in my 
opinion, to be respected. I own that I write 
warmly on the subject, for among the monuments 
in the Garrison Chapel is one of a near relative, 
put up at a considerable expense in 1828, and 
which, being wholly of white marble, has been 
very recklessly mutilated. 


Before I conclude, I wish to draw attention to | 


the inscription on the monument of Col. Daniel 
O’Connor (descended from an ancient family of 
that name in Ireland), which is becoming illegible, 





and seems worthy of preservation. Any informa- 
tion respecting this individual, who appears to 
have held a post of some importance in the reigns 
of Charles I. and Charles II. would be acceptable, 
The inscription reads as follows : — 
“ Soli Deo Gloria, 
Siste gradum, mortalis, et hujus quem tenet urna hee 
Collige virtutem, quo duce, disce mori. 
Justitiam, Regem, Patriam, Christumque secuutus (sie), 
Moribus, officio, corde et amore pio, 
Hic jacet Danielis O Connor (vulgo Cornelius dictus), 
Ex antiqua et illustri O Connorum prosapia ortus, in 
Momonia, Hybernie provincia, qui per decem annorum 
Curriculum serenissimis nostris Regibus Carolo 
Primo, pie memorize, et Carolo Secundo, ter maximo, 
Glorioso, jam foeliciter regnanti, equestris turmz 
Dux, fideliter, prudenter, fortiter inservivit. 
Consilio prudentissimus, expertissimus in bello, 
Quietissimus in pace, stetit, vicit, vixit, neque elatus 
In prosperis, neque dejectus in adversis, ut eum nec 
Tumideé nec timid? vixisse merito dicas (uno verbo) 
Semper idem, toti patriz totus, unicus amicus ami- 
Cissimus, pauperibus pater perpetuus, vir singulari 
Patientia, vigilactia, sobrietate, ornatissimus: uxorem 
Ducit Dominam Annam Whaley, eximix modestia, pie 
tatis, 

Charitatis Foeminam, Londini, in Parochiaé St® Marie 
Magdalenz, ex qua nullam habuit prolem, cum qua 
Per decem annorum spatium unanimiter vixit, deposita 
Tandem (proh dolor) hujus mortalitatis sarcina, vitam 
Cum morte quiet?, pie, religiost commutavit, anno regni 
Caroli Secundi xiv® et nature reparate MDCLXIL 

Ztatis suw xxxxv° die x° Septembris. 
Abi, viator, et refer hujus interitu 
Cterorum mortalium vitam solvi.” 


The shield of arms formerly annexed to this 
monument was, Azure (?) alion (?) rampant or (2), 
for O'Connor; impaling, argent, three whalés’ 
heads erased sable, for Whaley. F. R. 8. 





BALLY. 
(4** S. iv. 10, 66, 127.) 

Last July I ventured to forward to “N. & Q.” 
a few lines relative to the nationality of the word 
Bally, which so commonly forms the first part of 
the names of towns and villages in Ireland. Hay- 
ing spent the last six months abroad, it was only 
by accident that I met with some numbers of 
“N, & Q.,” and then first learned that my ques- 
tion had been printed, and had elicited two replies: 
one a very courteous one, signed A. M. S.; while 
to the other, bearing the signature Lom. F., the 
term courteous could scarcely be applied without 
a sacrifice of truth. 

Written, as the latter article evidently was, 
under a feeling of irritation produced by a false 
idea of the motive which induced me to send my 
question to “N. & Q.,” I am quite willing to 
overlook Lrom. F.’s momentary forgetfulness of 
the style commonly current among men of educa- 
tion; and I flatter myself that, having had ample 
time to cool, he will, after reading the few follow- 
ing lines, admit that the idea I threw out was not 





ee 






um 
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so absurd as he declares it to be; and, further, 
that the desire to denigrate his nation in nowise 
influenced me. I spent seven years in that fair 
“ green island,” and I have always considered 
those years the very happiest of my life, and to 
this day, whenever in my wanderings in many 
lands I happen to hear the “ music of the brogue,” 
my heart beats quicker. 

Though well aware of the absurd notions cur- 
rent in Ireland forty years ago on the subject of 
the Danes, I imagined that the results of the 
researches of Dr. Todd and other learned Irish- 
men on the one hand, and of the members of the 
Royal Danish Antiquarian Society on the other, 
had become generally known at least among the 
educated classes; and that common justice would 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be done to a race of men whose vices have been | 


painted in the blackest colours, especially by 
ecclesiastics, but whose noble qualities have been 
ignored by every historian save Kemble in his 
work on the Anglo-Saxons; but Lrom. F.’s com- 
munication seems to indicate the reverse. 

Two nations, not widely differing in civilisa- 
tion, cannot long live in close contact without 
giving and receiving mutual instruction. The 
case of the Scandinavian and the Celt forms no 
exception to this rule. While the Celt may fairly 
claim (inter alia) the honour of having inocu- 
lated both the fair-haired Norwegian (J%onn loch- 
lannaigh) and the black-haired Dane (Dubh 
lochlannaigh) with elementary Christianity, and 
may have taught both an alphabet superior to the 
Runic, the Danes appear to me, after consult- 
ing the best Irish and Scandinavian records, to 
have directly and indirectly conferred great bene- 
fits on the natives of Ireland, especially in foster- 
ing, if indeed they did not create, Irish commerce, 
and thus lay the foundation of the present flourish- 
ing commerce of Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and 
Limerick, which places we know were the chief 


| belongs. 


admits, as he does, the inferiority of the Celt 
to the Dane in military architecture, why should 
any one be indignant at the idea of his inferiority 
as a civil architect? I was confirmed in my idea 
of the innate inferiority of the ancient Celts as 
masons by remarking the absence of taste or skill 
(or both) observable in the dwellings of their 
descendants—in the Scotch Highlands, in Wales, 
in the Celtic parts of Ireland, and perhaps more 
strikingly in Brittany. I have visited countries 
as little blessed with wealth as any of the above- 
mentioned, but such uncomfortable abodes as 
those which appear to satisfy the Celts I never 
met with. 

The above plain statement will, I trust, con- 
vince Liom. F.that under my inquiry in “N.& Q.” 
there lurked no sneer at the nation to which he 
Further: I cheerfully yield the point in 


| question, and am ready to believe that the word 





Scandinavian strongholds during more than three | 


centuries. The Dublin Museum shows that the 
Celt possessed no common skill as an artificer in 
gold, while the Dane surpassed him in fashioning 
an iron weapon; and it is to this skill that I am 
always inclined to attribute the success of the 
Scandinavians in their efforts to establish them- 
selves in a country so distant from their own, in 
the face of a foe equal in courage and so superior 
in number. 

Further, an early Irish chronicler distinctly 
states that in the art of fortification the Danes 


Bally may be found not only in a Celtic dictionary 
of 1817, but also in the oldest Irish manuscript 
which the rats and the rain have left us; but there 
is one assertion in my opponent’s letter to which I 
must demur. He says “I must be a Dane.” I 
should be happy to claim that honour had I any 
title to it, but I have none. Born in the county 
of Bedford, where my progenitors had been set- 
tled for more than two centuries, I must be 
satisfied with being an Englishman, of which I 
trust I shall never have reason to be ashamed. 
OvrTIs. 
Montreux, Switzerland, Dec. 28, 1869. 
TORTURE AT NUREMBERG AND MUNICH: 
THE KISS OF THE MAIDEN, 
(4" 8. v. 35.) 

In August last I visited Nuremberg, and having 
previously read Mr. Pearsall’s interesting article 
in The Archeologia on the “ Kiss of the Virgin,” 
I resolved on ascertaining whether that instru- 
ment was still in existence in the old city. On 
inquiry I found an intelligent guide named John 
Winter, a native of Nuremberg, who is well ac- 
quainted with some matters of local history and 
with local antiquities. He conducted a fellow- 
traveller and myself to a part of Nuremberg near 
to the old castle, and brought to the spot a 
woman who possessed the keys of a grated gate- 
way to which he led us, the entrance to a flight 


| of steps hewn apparently out of the rock itself on 


were far superior to his countrymen ; and it was | 


this statement which induced me to put the un- 
fortunate question, whether these same Danes 
might not have improved the Celtic style of 
house-building, and that hence the term Bally 
might possibly be a corrupt form of the Danish 
Volig. “ Non omnes omnia possumus ” is as true 


of nations as of individuals; and if an Irish writer 


which the castle stands. We descended these, 
and found ourselves in a subterranean gallery or 
passage, with several lofty recesses on the left 
hand, in which were placed the apparatus for in- 
flicting public punishment and for torture. Of 
these I remember a low platform serving for the 
exposure of thieves thereon, as in a fixed pillory ; 
the appliances for stretching the body by means 
of pulleys in an upright posture; the cradle, a 
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long tub lined inwardly with short spikes, in 
which the victim was rocked ; the ladder, another 
instrument of torture; the chair, the seat of 
which was studded with sharp-pointed nails; and 
x profusion of smaller articles devised with diabo- 
lical ingenuity for the purpose of inflicting intense 
und intolerable physical suffering upon the un- 
happy subjects of the displeasure of the rulers 
vf Nuremberg in past ages. 

After examining these, and having been sup- 
plied with candles, we were preceded by the 
custodienne of these infernal regions along a nar- 
row passage, with one turn to the left and another 
to the right, until we entered a small square 
chamber. In this gloomy cavern, the dim light 
of the candles enabled us to discern in one corner 
what appeared to be a pair of stocks, and nearly 
in the centre a figure above the height of a 
human being, which had evidently been designed 
to represent a female, draped in a cloak descend- 
ing to the ground, and wearing an antique head- 
dress. This was the Nuremberg virgin. On the 
touching of a spring, the forepart flew open (being 
suspended at the side on hinges), and revealed 
the interior of the figure. Its hideous and hor- 
rible purpose was then apparent, for within the 
head were fixed knives projecting five or six 
inches in the direction of the eyes, and about the 
breast and body other knives protruding straight 
out of the back part of the cavity of the figure; 
so that when the poor wretch intended to be 
killed was placed in front of it, the wing of the 
figure, in flying back to its place, thrust him into 
the inside, and the knives pierced his eye-balls 
and his chest, and he was locked in the deadly 
embrace of the virgin. The pressure was made 
certain and sharp by turning a screw on the out- 
side. The victim stood on a trap-door, which 
when released gave way, and the mangled corpse 
fell into a pit below, there to be lacerated upon a 
revolving cheval de frise, and subsequently thrown 
into a passage connected with the adjoining river 
or left to putrify in the dungeon. The woman in 





attendance showed every detail of the figure, 
and, by means of a piece of lighted paper thrown | 
into the pit, enabled us to see the nature and 
dimensions of the loathsome chamber. 

On asking when the virgin was last used, I was | 
told it had been ascertained that a person suffered | 
little more than a century ago from its applica- | 
tion. Itis afact that shortly after the year 1800 | 
a respectable and innocent female was rocked in | 
the “cradle,” and died from the wounds inflicted | 
by it. It is said the French soldiers on their | 
entrance into Nuremberg discovered the instru- | 
ments of torture, and prevented their further use 
by the public authorities. 

I may add, that on referring to Mr. Pearsall’s | 
ground-plan of the chambers given in illustration 
of his paper in The Archeologia, and testing it by 





i 


my memory of the locality, it seems to me still a 
correct representation. The archeological inquirers 
of Europe are indebted to an antiquary of Nurem- 
berg (I regret that his name ies escaped my 
memory) for the preservation of the articles in 
the torture chamber, and for the opportunity of 
visiting them. The gentleman I refer to lives 
near to the Town Hall, but his name may be 
ascertained at that ancient and interesting hotel, 
the Red Horse. JAYTEE. 
Leicester. 


ARMS OF SLAUGHTER. 
(4" S. v. 33.) 

The arms of Slaughter of Cheney Court are, 
Argent a saltier azure. Cheney Court, after being 
occupied as a farmhouse for many years, has very 
recently become the property of a gentleman who 
has made great additions to it, completed I be- 
lieve within the last few months. In 1865 I 
visited it. In a small chamber at the head of the 
stairs, I saw three sinkings over the fireplace, and 
in each a shield. The dexter sinking showed, if 
my notes are correct, azure, turned almost black, 
a saltier argent, which is Slaughter transposed, 
The centre showed, per pale, baron quarterly, 
1 and 4 Slaughter; 2 and 3 sable, if not azure 
turned black ; and on a chief indented, gules three 
crowns or; which, in spite of the mistake in the 
tincture of the field, I read for the very ancient 
coat of Leche of Chatsworth. It will be seen 
further on that there is good reason for making 
the required correction. 

Femme ... @ cheyron 
dolphins naiant ppr. 

rest, out of a ducal coronet a cubit arm, hold- 
ing a serpent ppr. 

The pwd sinking showed . 
between three dolphins naiant ppr. 

These three shields evidently belonged to one 
couple, and were put up at the same time. I do 
not know who the lady was, 

A large room on the same floor, not inhabited 
when I saw it, had round it just under the ceiling 
paintings of the Sibyls, with long legends under 
them, which I had not time to copy. There were 
no arms visible to me. 

But another house on the same slope on which 
Cheney Court stands gives more information. 
This is Hopton Sollers Court. It is of very 
inferior appearance to Cheney Court. But on 
passing through it, nearly to the back, a very rude 
staircase took me up to a small room, the floor of 
which was covered with litter and dirt. One side 
of it was panelled, and the panels had painted 
upon them the following arms : — 

1. Argent a saltier azure, turned very black.— 
Slaughter. 

2. Per pale. Baron, Slaughter. Femme, argent 


. » » between three 


. » & chevron 


a ball statant sab. 
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Baron, ermine, on a chief, in- 


8. Per pale. 
Here we 


dented gules, three crowns or. Leche. 
get the true coat. : ; : 

Femme, argent on a saltier engrailed sable, five 
annulets or. If the annulets were nine, it would 
be Leake. 

4. Per pale. Baron, gules a chevron vair. 
Femme, Leche of Chatsworth, as before. 

5. Per pale. Baron, quarterly Slaughter and 
Leche. Femme, sable a chevron between three 
dolphins embowed naiant argent. This is the 
match shown at Cheney Court. 

6. A lozenge. Argent on a saltier engrailed 
sable, five annulets or. 

7. Quarterly, Slaughter and Leche. 

8. Per pale. Baron, argent a saltier engrailed 
sable, and on a chief also sable three roses or 
chaplets argent. Femme, the coat of saltier and 
annulets, 

9, Per pale. Baron, Slaughter. 
gent three hatchets sable. 

This last shield I did not copy myself. I saw 
these in 1866. I cannot explain them. But Blome 
mentions, in his — 

“ Alphabetical Account of the Nobility and Gentry 
which are (or lately were) related unto the Several 
Counties of England and Wales . . - The like 
never before published. London: Printed Anno Dom, 
MDCLXXIII.”— 
under “ Herefordshire”: “Edw. Slaughter, of 
Chayneys Court, Gent.,” and “ Gilbert Nichollets, 
of Hopton Sollers, Esq.” 

I do not know the arms of Nichollets. But in 
the lately rebuilt church at Bishop’s Frome is a 
monument with this inscription and these arms. 
I mark the lines by dots: — 

“In Memory . of Ann Mary . Christiana Skynner (of 
Walton) . Relict of Colonel Gilbert Nichollets . and 
daughter of . Gilbert Ignatius Doyge . of Brussells in 
Flanders . who was Auditor to the Emperor . of Ger- 
many . She died July ye 19% 1770 . aged 74 years.” 


Femme, ar- 


The shield above this inscription shows—Vert, 
two dogs encountering argent, langued gules, and 
on a chief or, a demi-eagle sable, langued gules, 
Crest: On a barred helmet a wreath, carrying a 
demi-eagle, as in the coat. This is plainly the 
coat of Doyge, not Nichollets. The chief marks 
service in the empire. 

I trace this lady, I think, in a letter written in 
1734, when she is mentioned as visiting at Sarns- 
field: and I find a Gilbert Nichollets, possibly 
her son, in each of the two copies of days of 
obits in the sacristy of the domestic chapel at 
Little Malvern. In the older copy the year is 
given 1775, in the later copy 1779; the day of 
the month, June 1, being the same in both. The 
families of Slaughter and Nichollets were both of 
them Catholics. I do not know when the Nichol- 
lets’ family left Hopton Sollers; but I see that 
their names still go on. In The Times of July 10, 





John Batty, “son to Thos. and Elizabeth Batty, 


1869, is given the death of “Gilbert Alfred 
Nicholetts, Esq., eldest son of Colonel C. H. 
Nicholetts, late Bengal Cavalry.” 

The Slaughters left Cheney Court about the 
end of the last century or the beginning of this. 
About 1855 a Mr. Harrington was occupying the 
house. His wife, then an aged woman, told my 
informant, a Catholic priest, that she was herself 
a connection of theirs, but did not explain how 
near the connection was. She said that, when 
she was a little child, living in the house, the 
Slaughters of the day went abroad to see daugh- 
ters of theirs at school, and never came back. 
This vague statement covered, no doubt, some 
facts. There have been two marriages of Baronets 
Mostyn with ladies of the Slaughter family. The 
present Dowager Lady Mostyn is one of these. 

The Slaughters were long settled at Upper 
Slaughter, in Gloucestershire. Atkyns says, in 
1711:— 

“The manor has been long in the family of the 
Slaughters, who have resided in this plaee above three 
hundred years.” 

The last Slaughter mentioned by Rudder died 
in 1740. Then the manor of Slaughter was sold. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


The arms of Slaughter (co. Gloucester) are cut on 
a tombstone in the church of St. Mary, Clonmel. 
They are on a floriated shield, and when next I 
have an opportunity of seeing Clonmel, I may 
have time to take a rubbing of them. The tomb- 
stone contains the following inscription, which 
may interest your correspondent Mr. C, J. Rosrn- 
soN and your readers generally :— 


“ Here lieth the body of Jonn 
SLAUGHTER, borne in Gloucester- 
shire, who died the first of August 1687. 
Here also lies the body of Cornet 
Joun Barry, Grandson to the 
above-named SLAUGHTER, who dyed 
the 17% of January, 1711, son to 
Tuos, and Evizavetu Barry of Clonmell. 
Also the body of Evizanetny, 
the wife of Tuos. Barry, 
who dyed 20th of May, 1714. 
Also the body of Cornet 
Tuomas Batty of Clonmell, 
who departed this life at 
Killoughter, the 7th of February, 
1722, and in the 62nd year 
of his age. 

Here lies the body of Lieut, 

W™ KENNET, as alsd 
the body of Evizanetu 
KenNetu, who died Sept 
7%, 1736.” 

It is not unlikely that the member of the 
Slaughter family above named came to Ireland 
during the Cromwellian wars, and settled in 
Clonmel, where we find his grandson, Cornet 
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of Clonmel,” interred in the same tomb in January 
1711. A Captain and Lieut.-Col. Thomas 
Slaughter held that rank on Feb. 22, 1779, in 
the Coldstream Foot Guards. 
Mavrice Leniman, M.R.LA. 
Limerick. 





I find that Edmondson (1780 edit. vol. ii.) gives 
as the arms of Slaughter of Herefordshire, “ argent, 
a saltier azure.” Crest: Out of a ducal coronet 
or, an eagle’s head arg. wings expanded sable.” 
And for the arms of “ Slaughter” of Gloucester- 
shire, same as above, the difference being in the 
crest, which is, “ out of a ducal coronet or, an 
eagle’s head between two wings expanded azure: 
beaked of the first.” J.S. Upat. 

10, Park Street, Grosvenor Square. 

Mr. F. R. Fowke will see that the reply kindly fur- 


nished by him is embraced in Mr. UpAu’s answer.—Ep. 
“Nn. & Q.”) 


EBENEZER JONES. 
(4% S, vy, 34.) 


I hope Mr. Grepstanrs-WavGH may receive 
from other sources a more complete account than 
I can give of this remarkable poet, who affords 
nearly the most striking instance of neglected 
geniusin our modern school of poetry. This is a 
more important fact about him than his being a 
Chartist, which however he was, at any rate for 
atime. I met him only once in my life, I believe 
in 1848, at which time he was about thirty, and 
would hardly talk on any subject but Chartism. 
His poems (the Studies of Sensation and Event) 
had been published some five years before my 
meeting him, and are full of vivid disorderly 

ower. I was little more than a lad at the time 

first chanced on them, but they struck me 

eatly, though I was not blind to their glaring 
Gefects and even to the ludicrous side of their 
wilful “newness”; attempting, as they do, to 
deal recklessly with those almost inaccessible 
combinations in nature and feeling which only in- 
tense and oft-renewed effort may perhaps at last 
approach. For all this, these “ Studies” should 
be, and one day will be, disinterred from the 
heaps of verse deservedly buried. 

Some years after meeting Jones, I was much 
pleased to hear the great poet Robert Browning 
speak in warm terms of the merit of his work ; 
and I have understood that Monckton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton) admired the “ Studies” and interested 
himself on their author’s behalf. The only other 





| about him than anyone else. 


eminent wood-engraver, now residing in New 
York, who could no doubt furnish more facts 
It is fully time 
that attention should be called to this poet's 
name, which is a noteworthy one. It may not be 
out of place to mention here a much earlier and 
still more striking instance of poetic genius which 
has hitherto failed of due recognition. I allude 
to Charles J. Wels, the author of the blank verse 
scriptural drama of Joseph and his Brethren, 
published under the pseudonym of “ Howard” in 
1824, and of Stories after Nature (in prose, but 
of a highly poetic cast), published anonymously in 
1822. This poet was a friend of Keats, who ad- 
dressed to him one of the sonnets to be found in 
his works—“On receiving a present of roses.” 
Wells’s writings—youthful as they are—deserve 
to stand beside any poetry, even of that time, for 
original genius, and, I may add, for native strue- 
tural power, though in this latter respect they 
bear marks of haste and neglect. Their time will 
come yet. Dante G. Rossertt. 
CHARLES DIBDIN’S MSS. 
(4" S. v. 21.) 

In reply to Mr. Epwarp Riwpavtt Dinpm, I 
repeat the statement I have already made, that 
Charles Dibdin’s granddaughter has in her posses- 
sion all his manuscripts, and, I have to add, all his 
private papers as well. Perhaps I ought to have 
qualified my previous assertion, that of course 


} “all” did not include those pieces of composition 
| which he disposed of to various publishers for 


trifling sums in order to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence when he first began life in London; but 
when I wrote my note (4 S. iv. 488) on a totally 
different subject to the present, I did not expect 
to have received a reply of the nature which calls 
forth this second note from me relative to the 


| illustrious Dibdin. 


Respecting the destruction of MSS. in general 


| and those referred to in particular, 1 must first 


remind Mr. E. R. Disprn that when a work is 
sent to the press and a proof knocked off, the 
original with the proof is returned for the author 
or composer to correct, and he is not supposed to 
send his manuscript back to the printer with the 
corrected proof. Secondly, Charles Dibdin printed 
and published the bulk of his works at Ais own 


| printing office, and it is the MSS. of those works, 
| as well as the unpublished ones, that are in my 


recognition of this poet which I have observed is | 


the appearance of a short but admirable lyric by 
him in the collection called Nightingale Vailey, 
edited by William Allingham. I believe that 
some of Jones’s unpublished MSS. are still in 


friend’s possession, and which I have seen. 

I submit 1 have solved the difficulty raised by 
Mr. E. R. Drsprn (not created by me). I must 
decline to give the name of the lady in question 
until better informed of the right of Mr. E. R. 
Drsptn to demand it, and even then I reserve to 


the possession of his friend Mr. J. Linton, the | myself the option of refusing it; but I have no 
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objection to give her line of descent; it is as fol- 
lows: — C harles Dibdin was married twice; the 
issue by the first Mnarriage all died young. By 
his second wife, who was a Miss Wil de of Port- 
sea, he had five children, three of whom died in 
infancy, leaving two survivors, John and Anne; 
John went to sea and was drowned, and Anne 
married an officer in the army. The issue of that 
marriage was a daughter, the lady now in ques- 
tion, who is, I believe, the only legitimate de- 
scendant of Charles Dibdin. 


As I am on this subject I may as well call 


attention to an error I observe in a sketch of 


Dibdin in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1815, 
part I. p. 285, where it is stated that the govern- 
ment annuity of two oe pounds was dis- 
continued, and that a public subser ription was 
raised to buy an annuity, which was ‘d me, and 
that Dibdin died in possession thereof, and it then 
descended to his widow. Now, firstly, Dibdin 
died in possession of the gove mme nt allowance ; 
and, se sini, his widow received one half of the 
same after his de ath, for His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent interested himself in her behalf to 
that end, and his letter to her, congratulating her 
upon her success, is still extant. There was a 
subscription set on foot by some gentlemen to de- 
fray the expenses of the monument erected b y 
Mrs. Dibdin and her daughter in St. Martin’s, 
Camden Town, and this may have given rise to 
the report respecting an annuity; but of this I 
cannot say anything. Liom. F. 


DATE OF ENTRY AND FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
WORKS BY DANIEL DEFOE, 
(4" S, iv. 477.) 

I fear that Mr. Ler will find he has all his 
work to do over again. Having been permitted 
fresh access to the Books of Entry at Stationers’ 
Hall, I send you annexed an extended copy of 
the entry of Moll Flanders in corroboration of 
my former communication : — 

“Shares January . 12 . 1724, p. 305. 

“Tho* Edlin. The whole. Then entred for his copy, 
The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flan- 
ders, &c. Who was born in Newgate, And — a Life 
of continu’d Variety for three score years, besides her 
Childhood, was twelve years a whore, five times a wife 
(whereof ones to her own Brother), Twelve years a thief, 
eight year a transported Felon in Virginia, at last grew 
rich, liv’d Honest, and died a Penitent. Written from 
her own Memorandums Now. Reed. 9.—vi. 

* Tnos, Epi.” 

I fancy few of your readers have heard so 
much of Moll Flanders before, perhaps as little of 
the real character of an entry at Stationers’ Hall > 
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mon talk, just as Moll Flanders was. How in- 
famously her character has been tr: aduced, perhaps 
hereafier to form the groundwork of a similar 
book. 

As to the position of Mr. Ler in this matter, 
I fear that will not ae pleasant. He says point 
blank that 172% should be read 172}. I cannot 
agree with him for one moment: the entries run 
on regularly, and the chronology is intact. The 
page headings run thus: Oct. 27,1719, at p. 272; 
then Nov. 28, 1719; Feb. 15, 173%; April 28, 
1720; Dec. 31, 1720; Jan. 7, 1720; Feb. 28, 
172°: April 13, 1721; Dee. 21, 1721; Jan. 31, 
1724}; Feb. 6, 17 April 27, 1722; Dee. 3, 
1722; Jan. 12, 1724; Feb. 4, 17: $3 March 6, 

723, at p. 307 

The use of different styl 3 is alway liable to 
confusion. Thus, the martyrdom of King Charles 
is placed by some historians in 1648, by others in 
1649, according a3 the civil and legal or the his- 
torical year is used, Again, “the glorious and 
immortal me mory ” may be dated either 1688 or 
1689. I would, therefore, suggest for Mr. Lur’s 
consideration w hether it would not be correct, 
under one system, to de nominate Dec. 3, 1722, of 
the above transcripts, as Dec. 3, 172}; ; and then, 
under another system, to start with the next entry 
as Jan. 12, 1723, as above also. Thus bringing 
the thre ec years ‘J ‘ 721, 2, 1723 toge the T, within 
as close ap proxim: sien as we find them in these 
conflicting dates of Moll Flanders, thus set forth. 
Anyhow, your readers will see that I have sub- 
ste ntiated my dates, and if Mr. Ler should find 
it necessary to cancel his “ Chronological Gata- 
logue,” I trust that he will favour me with a 
copy of the revised sheets for my trouble. 

One word as to the right of entry itself, against 
which there is a general prejudice. The first 
Copyright Act (8 Anne, cap. 19) introduced no 
novelty: it restricted the limit of duration for 
all copyrights, and gave increased powers of pro- 
tection against piracy during that limit, providing 
that all claimants to copyright should enter at 
Stationers’ Hall. But entry at Stationers’ Hall 
existed before Queen Atne’s days; it was a gene- 
ral custom among the publishing g¢ trade to make 
such entries long beforehand. Parliament, in 
enforcing that right of entry, only confirmed. an 








| established custom, evidently borrowing the idea 


it being an essential that the whole title is to be | 


copied. While transcribing it I could but reflect 
how sadly poor Mrs, L eigh has been made com- 





from the usages of the City Corporation. The 
Stationers’ C ompany, the refore, enjoy this right 
by as clear a presc ription as is pos ssible. 

In the above “entry” of Moll Flanders, “ vi.” 
refers to the fee paid on entry, and the “ Reed. 9” 
refers to the gratis copies contributed under the 
old Act to certain public libraries. This delivery 
of nine copies, as of a new book, will, I think, 
satisfy Mr. Lee that the entry must refer to the 
first edition. Artuvur Hatt: 
25, Paternoster Row. 
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BOGGARTS, FEORIN, ETC. 
iS, iv. 508; v, 23.) 

In reply to Hermentrvps’s queries, and in 
continuation of the subject, would you kindly 
allow me a little space ? I cannot give any account 
of “Old Lob,” though many inquiries have been 
made. There are several localities, however, in 
the neighbouring township of Saddleworth, once, 
according to popular notions, infested with “Old 
Hobs.” A curious local work (pp. 242) appeared 
in 1824, entitled Recent Poems on Rural and other 
Miscellaneous Subjects, by Thomas Shaw, apiarian, 
a native of Saddleworth, Yorkshire. 
contains a strange metrical sketch, called “The 
Narrative of Shantooe Jest, (alias) Old Mr. Robert 
Dillrume.” If it does nothing else, the narrative 
portrays the then “Boggart” lore of the district, 
enumerating about a dozen varieties as extant. 
These comprised “Old Moss the Fairy Queen”; 
“Old Pack [? Puck] and Matty Kew” (who 
dwelt together); “Old Hob”; “Old Baker, on 
Delph Hill end”; the “ Blater of Old Tame”; 
“ Thrasher of Slack Cote” ; “ New Tame fiend”; 
“ Young Grange-Bump”; besides another em- 
phatically designated “Bump,” probably the 

arent ; “Old Delph Will,” and “ Griffon Factory 
Marr.” A year or two ago, one of the parochial 
overseers kindly furnished me with what, from 
his position, may be considered an official list of 
the personal names and haunts, or reputed beats 
of the “feorin’” [frightful things] believed in 
when he was young. These comprise—“Old 
Delph Will”; “Hill Top Thrasher”; “ Castle- 
shaw Drummer”; “Clough Spout Clogger” 
** Knott Hill Hob,” and “ Narr Hob.” 

Concerning the exploits of the first two nothing 
have we gleaned. The drummer, I believe, pa- 
tronised Car Wood, near Castleshaw Mill. Hob 
of Knott Hill, according to tradition handed down, 
it may be from his sponsors, was so designated on 
account of his having stood on that eminence on 
the approach of King Canute (Cnut or Knut), 
and ordered that monarch to march his army up 
the valley to the attack of Castleshaw, where 
remains of a Roman station may yet be traced. 
The Ordnance map marks ‘Hob Hole” and 
“ Boggart-o’-th'-moss,” two other reputed haunts 
of feorin’ in days gone by. Dob Cross is said to 
obtain its prefix from Dob or Dobby (probably 
Hob) a sort of apparition, sprite, fairy, or hobgoblin 
once in great fear and reverence in many parts of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. In the same 
township of Saddleworth, near the romantically 
situated village of Greenfield, there is a well- 
known Druidical remain, said to have been an 
altar-stone, where appeared to a man who died 
only a few years ago “Raura Peena,” the last 
“*fairee” (fairy) seen in the “ parish” of Saddle- 
worth. A short distance away are the “ Fairy 
Holes,” a couple of subterraneous caves into the 


? 


The book | 


- ne ‘ . 
inmost recesses of which she tried to allure him, 


In the same township of Saddleworth, there is a 
gorge, or hill-side chasm, known as “ Hell Mouth.” 
There is a class of boggarts, ghosts, or apparitions, 
locally termed “ padfeet,” a term derived, as some 
suppose, from the “pad,” paw, or cloven-foot, 
popularly assigned to one of the legs of the devil. 

With respect to “ Jenny Greenteeth,” well do 
I remember in childhood’s days an isolated Gor- 
ton farmstead, with a yeoman’s house dating back 
to the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Almost overshading it wasa sombre old yew-tree, 
doubtless coeval, but then beginning to decay, 
This end was being hastened by the annual yule- 
tide custom of lopping off the branches, in order 
to decorate the tiny leaden-casemented windows 
then existing in the house, and also in a chapel 
hard by the green of a neighbouring village. 
Lying at some depth beneath the grassy hillock, 
on which the fine old tree had so long stood sen- 
tinel, was a deep dismal pool which had some 
time been excavated as a marl pit. Of course little 
lads and lasses, with no other playmates than 
themselves, would now and then (when other 
pastimes had been run through) amuse themselves 
by sailing mimic “flats” and boats. In order to 
deter them from approaching so dangerous a spot, 
when caught upon the steps leading down to the 
“Jading-hole,” an anxious mother would affirm 
solemnly (as we then thought) that “Jenny 
Greenteeth ” was artfully lurking in the waters 
below. Proof of the story was afforded to our 
unsophisticated minds by the exhibition of a 
set of human teeth enamelled with green tartar! 
These were said to bear only a faint resemblance 
to those of the demoness below, who with her 
long sinewy arms first drew children in and then 
devoured them. Some other pits in the locality 
were likewise patronised by a “Jenny Green- 
teeth,” and in my Gorton Historical Recorder 
(published in 1852) there are briefly noticed s 
dozen places in the township, once supposed to be 
haunted with boggarts and feorin’. In addition, 
there were “ Nut Nans,” “Clap Cans,” “ Wills- 
with-the-whisp,” “Jacks-with-the-lanthorn,” and 
“ Peg-with-th’-iron-teeth.” Lastly, whichis more 
to the point _ 

“To restrain their children from venturing too near the 
numerous pits and pools which were to be found in every 
fold and field, a demoness or guardian was stated to 
crouch at the bottom. She was known as ‘ Jenny Green- 
teeth,’ and was reported to prey upon children who 
ventured too near her domain. Sometimes the water 
demoness was termed ‘ Grindylow.’” 

In Mr. Edwin Waugh’s Sketches of Lancashire 
Life and Localities (published 1855), when noticing 
the “ boggarts, fairies, and feorin’,” which accord- 
ing to popular notions formerly infested the vici- 
nity of the town of Heywood, he says (at p. 201): 

“ Some lurking in the streams and pools, like ‘ Green 
Teeth’ and ‘Jenny Long Arms,’ waiting, with skinny 
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claws and secret dart, for an opportunity to clutch the 
unwary wanderer upon the bank into the water.” 


He adds— 

“ Others, like ‘Th’ White Lady,’ ‘Th’ Skrikin’ Woman,’ 
‘Baum Rappit,’ ‘Grizzlehurst Boggart,’ and ‘Clegg Lio’ 
Boggart,’ haunting lon ly nooks of the green country 
and old houses, where they have made many a genera- 
tion of simple folk pay a considerable toll of superstitious 
fear for some traditional deed of darkness done in the 
dim past.” 


In my Historical and Descriptive Notices of 


Droylsden, Past and Present, is given (pp. 66-71) 
an account of the “boggarts,” “ sperits,” *‘ fairees,”’ 
&c., formerly associated with several retired spots 
in that then out-of-the-way township. One sen- 
tence runs thus :— 

“Aqueous nymphs or nixies, yclept Grindylow and 
Jenny Greenteeth, lurked at the bottom of pits, and with 
their long sinewy arms dragged in and drowned children 
venturing too near.” 

A clerical friend, whose juvenile years were 
spent in the vicinity of Stockport, Cheshire, states 
that he remembers being threatened more than 
once with “ Jenny Greenteeth.” But in that case, 
probably as there was no pond near the house, 
she was said to perch in the tops of the trees, at 
least after nightfall. His young imagination 
having been wrought up to the proper pitch, 
he was led into the garden and bade to listen 
to the sighing of the night-wind through the 
branches, and then told it was the moanings of 
“Jenny Greenteeth,” it may be just then dis- 
turbed with the night-mare. Another clergy- 

man, born in “‘ Walton-le-Dale,” informs me that 
he remembers an old pit, since filled up, but then 
existing in his native village, and in which it was 
affirmed lived “Jenny Greenteeth,” ever on the 
watch, and therefore woe betided the urchin who 
ventured too near her domain. “Jenny” was 
also known in Manchester some fifty years ago, 
says an antiquarian friend. “Shooter's Brook” 
passes in a culvert under the aqueduct which 
carries the Manchester and Ashton-under-Lyne 
Canal over Store Street, near the London Road 
Station. At that period there existed an opening 
or break left in the culvert forming a dangerous 
spot for children to play beside, and yet they 
often selected it. Their mothers tried to destroy 
the fascination by stating that Jenny Green- 
teeth laid in wait at the bottom in order to “nab” 
children playing there. A similar story was told 
concerning a pit in a field at Latchford, near 
Warrington, held by one Pemberton some thirty 
yearsago. Other pits about Warrington enjoyed 
alike repute about the close of the last century. 
Ihe same was also stated about certain pits at 
Fairfield, near Buxton, Derbyshire, some half cen- 
turyago. Ido not find the belief, or imputation, 
ever to have prevailed on the borders of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, at least in this direction. 
Joun reson, 


Lees, near Oldham. 
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Beza’s New Testament (4 8. v. 28.) — The 


157 


principal point is, whether the words Aéye: Kipuos, 
“saith the Lord,” in Heb. x. 16, are to be taken 
as part of the quotation from Jeremiah xxxi, 33, 
or as the words of the author of this Epistle. 


The words of the Epistle 
are (Heb. x. 16):— 
Airy h d:abhnn hv dia- 

Ohoouce mpds avrob’s pera 

Tas tyuépas exeivas, Acye 

Kuptos, didobs véuovs ov 

ém) xapdias abrav, wal éx) 

tav tiavody abtay ém- 
ypaiw airrovs. 


“This is the covenant 
that 1 will make with them 
after those days, saith the 
Lord, I will put my laws 


The words of the LXX 
are (Jer, xxxviil. 31): — 

“Ori alrn 7 diadhKy pov, 
ty siabhjooum. Tre ciky 
"lopaA, meta Tas imépas 
éxelvas, gnot Kipios, Sidovs 
Sécw vduovs mov els TIjV 
Sidvoray airav, «al én 
kapdias abrav ypayw av- 
TOUS. 

“ For this is my covenant 
that I will make with the 
house of Israel, after those 
days, saith the Lord, [ giv- 





into their hearts, and in 
their minds will I write 
them.” 


ing,] I will put my laws 
into their minds, and in 
their hearts will I write 
them.” 


So far as Beza is concerned, it appears that he, 
at last, considered “saith the Lord” to be the 
prophet Jeremiah’s, and not Paul’s, whom he 
erroneously takes to be the author of this Epistle. 
Bloomfield has epitomised Kuinoel, who says :— 

“ Rectissime Beza, Lud. de Dieu, Storrius, Biéhmius, 
alii, connectunt verba mera yap mprcipynnéva: [v.15] cum 
verbis Aéyes Képios, ut adeo his verbis Aeye kK vpios 
apodosis insit, Sunt quidem verba A¢ye: Kidpus in Hee 
braico textu, et versione Alexandrina verba prophets, 
sed epistule conditor ea sua facit, et ad ea refert que 
sequuntur. Qua eadem libertate usus est noster etiam 
10, 13.” 


LV, lo. 

The words forepov A¢ye: found at the beginning 
of y. 17 in some MSS. are rejected by Griesbach ; 
and we must treat Beza’s rére efonxe in the same 
way. The year 1518, given by S. A. as the date 
of Beza’s fifth edition, is the year before his birth. 
He published his defence of the execution of Ser- 


| vetus at Geneva in 1553, and in 1572 he published 


a counterblast to that work in his De Jwre Ma- 
gistratuum. His translation of the New Testament 
was first printed at Paris by R. Stephens in 1557. 
The best edition is said to be that of Cambridge, 
1642, thirty-seven years after his death. In 1564 
he succeeded his best friend, Calvin, as teacher of 
theology at Geneva, where he died Oct. 13, 1605. 
y T. J. Bucxton. 

Carnac (4 §S, iy. 324; v. 77.)—The criticisms 

of Laurus on the usual fancy views of the ruins, 


| or “ saxa incompleta,” whichever they be, of 


| do by different accounts from seven hundred to 


Carnac in Bretagne, are no doubt called for; and 
he would further oblige if he could give us an 
approximation of the number of stones consti- 
tuting that remarkable monument, varying as they 








~ 
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above nine hundred. As they run in lines, one 
would suppose they might be counted without 
difficulty ; but as a fact we have no reliable 
numeration of them. 

The name Carnac is certainly identical with 
that of the celebrated temple in Egypt, and such 
identity is explained by Chevalier Bunsen’s dis- 
covery that the primitive Keltic of Europe is the 





| the wall of the south aisle above the piscina, 


older element in the composite language of an- | 


cient Egypt. It is curious, however, that the 
fantastic beings (dwarfs of pigmy size but gigan- 
tic strength, supposed by the peasantry to haunt 
and guard them) should be called “ Corid” — 
elves that properly belong to a “cor” or circle, 
like Stonehenge, not to line stones. It is possible 
that Carnac is the avenue to an enormous temple 
such as Avebury contemplated, but for some 
cause never begun, which would have been the 
“cor” that gives its name to these sturdy Ariels. 
Cran is a head, because it is round, which is the 
root meaning of the Cymric cran, as cf its Latin 
cousin cranium. Carn is another form, applied to 
a round pile or skull of stones; but why it should 
be applied to stones in line, except for the above 
reason that they were intended to lead to a real 
Carn-ac, or high circular temple, I cannot ex- 
plain—perhaps Lxxrvs can. Mor METRIon. 

Bronhaul. 

Bettve (4" S. iv. 500; v. 51.)\—This word 
occurs in Burns’s “ Ode to a Haggis ” (describing 
the conclusion of the repast) :— 

“ Deil tak the hindmost! on they drive, 
While a’ their weel-swailed kytes * belive 
Are bent like drums,” 

* “ Weel-swailed kytes ” = well-filled bellies, 

Cc. 8. J. 

PosiTI0N oF CREED, Etc., In CuurcHEs (4 § 
y. 31.) —JIn the parish church of Fleet, near 
Spalding, Lincolnshire, before its restoration a 
few years ago, the Ten Commandments were 

laced on the east wall of the nave, the Creed and 
Lord's Prayer on the north and south walls respec- 
tively. The reason in this particular instance was 
want of space at the east end of the chancel, on 
account of the size of the east window. I do not 
know of any church where the Creed, &c., occupy 
the west wall of the nave. 6. 8.2. 

The end of the nave is considered to be the place 
probably intended by the rubric for setting up 
the commandments, &c. The injunction states 
“the east end of every church and chapel where 
the people may best see and read the same.” 
Architects, a few years ago, began again to place 
them at the end of nave and aisles instead of in 
the chancel; wore recently they have omitted 
them altogether. " Pp. E. Masey. 


Two or three years ago, in the parish church of 
Hesset, near Bury St. Edmunds, the creed in 


> 


Signs of colour led to further examination, when 
it appeared that the creed had been inscribed 
over a very graceful head of a female saint. The 
style of the painting was altogether good, superior 
to the usual character of mural paintings. 

Could the object of placing the creed in this 
position have been to preserve the saint from the 
ruthless hands of the Reformers ? E. M. D. 


Tur Brste KNowN To ANCIENT ITEATHENISN 
(4" 8. v. 61.)—R. C. L. will find all he requires 
and much more in Lardner’s Credibility of the 
Gospel History, and in his Jewish and / eathen 
Testimonies. T. J. 3 IN, 


“ Tue Sisters” (4% §, iv. 576.)—The picture 
of “The Sisters” by C. W. (not E. M.) Cope, 
R.A. is the property of Sir J. Watts of Abney 
Hall, Cheshire. H. H. 


“Toe too Courtzovs Knieutr” (4" 8. iv. 561; 
y. 75.)—In addition to the remarks of Mr. Skgat 
on this subject, may I be allowed to quote the 
following passages by way of illustration of the 


| “jaws of hell” from the books of Isaiah and 





Habakkuk ?— 

“ Therefore hell hath enlarged herself, and opened her 
mouth without measure: and their glory, and their mul 
titude, and their pomp, and he that rejoiceth, shall de 
scend into it.”—v. 14 


Thus ‘given by Bishop Lowth in his transla- 
tion :— 
“Therefore Hades hath enlarged his appetite ; 
And hath stretched open his mouth without measure : 
And down go her nobility, and her populace ; 
And her busy throng, and all that exult in her.” 
Lowth's Isaiah, ed. 1839, p. 10. 


| Again, in Habakkuk :— 


“Who enlargeth his desire as hell, and is as death 
and cannot be satisfied,”—ii, 5, 


Thus translated by Bishop Lowth : — 


“Enlargeth his appetite like Hades: 
And he is like death, and will never be satisfied.” 
Same ed. as above, p. 175. 
Jonny Picxrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Perey, near Tadcaster, 


Porutar Names or Catneprats (4 S, y. 61.) 
The cathedral at Worcester, as well as its pre- 
cincts, was locally styled “the College,” and, I 
believe, still continues to be so called by many 
residents in the city. Tuos, E. WINnrinetox. 

Salisbury, the Minster; Chichester, the High 
Church; Bath, the Abbey; the precinct of Car- 
lisle at least, the same. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr, B.D., F.S.A. 


Some years ago, in talking to a @oat-owner at 
Faversham, I asked the name of the owner of 
some land there. It turned out to belong to the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury; but the answer 


black-letter was found under the whitewash upon | to my question was “To the ‘ great church’ at 
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I believe this is a common expres- 


Canterbury.” 
GerorGE Bgpo. 


sion. 

At Peterborough we speak of the cathedral as 
the Minster; the close is called the Minster Yard, 
or, more strictly, the parish of the Minster Pre- 
cincts. W. D. SwEerine. 

Peterborough. 

Tur Sreerte or St. Pavr’s (4" S. iv. 396.)— 
The following extract is from the Land Revenue 
Papers in the Public Record Office, and relates to 
the clochard, about which I made a note some 
little time since. It was lost to a worthless 
knight by Henry VIII. as a gambling debt, ac- 
cording to tradition : — 

“The steple adjoynyng upon Paules churche yarde 
wythyn the Cytye of London comonly callyd Jesus 
Steple: and imbaisements of tymber worke coveryd with 
leade as also of the frame and belles ther wyth gutters 
and pypes of leade. 

“ The seyte conteynyth in breadyth xx" yardes and in 
length xx“ yardes, and byere [by year] putt in valew, 
xxvit viij‘. 

“ Bells viij, conteynyng xvii™ at xx* the hundredth, 
elxx", 

“Sum totall, ecclxxxii"'. 


Mackenziz E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Epwarp Cocker (4% §, y. 63.)—In further- 
ance of Siema’s inquiry as to “ Cocker,” I would 
refer him to the last volume of The Atheneum, 


” 


where at pp. 412, 463, 672, 706, he will find a | 
few more facts to add to your own on the subject. | 


I would also inform you that a descendant of the 
famous Mr. Edward Cocker is to be found in 
Norfolk Street in the Strand, and is engaged on 
matters where it is very necessary to act “ ac- 
cording to Cocker.” E. J. W. 

Swirt or Goprricu (4" §. y. 66.) — Her- 
MANVILLE does not seem to be aware that the 
“great dean’s” grandfather was vicar of Good- 
rich in Herefordshire, and had property in that 
garish and in Marston adjoining. The Rey. 
rhomas Swift built a house on his estate at Good- 
rich, called now the New House, and bearing on 
the porch his initials and the date 1636. He 


sacrificed most of his property to the royal cause, | 


and died in 1658, leaving by his wife Eliz. Dry- 
den, aunt of the poet, ten sons and four daugh- 
ters. Jonathan, the fifth son, was an attorney at 
Dublin and father of the dean. t 
the Goodrich property descended to Theophilus 
Swift, of the Irish bar, who resided on it in 1760, 
C. J. Ropryson. 

AnTOINE Duke pe Lavzun (4" §, vy. 62.)~— 

His name, according to a notarial document signed 


by him and his wife respecting the sale of a landed | 


property in Auvergne, was Antonin, not Antoine, 
and Lausun with s: “ Antonin Nompar de Cau- 
mont Due de Lausun.” He signs “Le Due de 
Lausun C©.,” and his wife “Genevieve de Durfort, 
Duchesse de Lausun.” She wasa “De Lorges,” 


The fragment of | 


not “L’Orge,” without the accent and with s. 
The arms of Durfort duc de Lorges (Guy Michel 
de), Maréchal de France (her father), 1702: — 

“ Ecartelé: au 1 et 4, d’argent, & la bande de gueules, 
qui est de Durfort ; au 2 et 3, de gueules, au lion d’argent, 
qui est de Duras; sur le tout au lambel d’or a trois pen- 
dants,” 

In 1691 Lausun was still count. He married 
Miss de Durfort two years after the death of 
Mdlle. de Montpensier, which took place in 1693. 
He was a “ cadet de famille,” born in Gascony circa 
1632, and died Sept. 19, 1726, upwards of ninety 
years old. Saint-Simon and Madame de Sévigné 
give ample details on this singular person. 
P. A. L. 

Antoine Nompar de Caumont, comte and duke 
de Lauzun, first known at court as Marquis de 
Puyguilhem, born 1633, and died 1723. After the 
death of the Duchess de Montpensier, with whom 
he had been secretly married, he married in 1695 
the second daughter of the Maréchal de Lorges, 
aged sixteen. There were no children. 

DITCHFIELD, 

Cuavcer’s Bon-vp-anp-pown (4 8, iv. 509; 
y. 71.) — From Mr. Cowrer’s opening remarks 
one would suppose I have introduced a new 
“plan” of replying to an article which appeared 
in another paper. Mr. Cowrer is protesting 
against himself. The very “plan” he objects to 
and attempts to father upon me isa brat of his 
own. Mr. Cowper admits to having adopted 
this very practice at p. 519 of the previous 
volume. 

Mr. Cowrer intimates I have waited a year 
before replying to his communication in The 
Atheneum. To this my answer is the following 
note, signed by myself, which appeared in that 
paper of March 6 last :— 

“ Chaucer Studies —A communication from the Chau- 
cer student, who declares for Thannington as ‘ Bob-up- 
and-Down,’ appears in The Atheneum of December 26th 
last. This theory is open to the foll wing objections — 
The Ville of Dunkirk came into existence, and was first 
occupied by squatters, in the early part of last century ; 
there is no authority for giving Boughton Hill a Gad’s 
Hill notoriety, consequently the pilgrims had no reason 
for quitting the best-known and usual road to Canter- 
bury.” 

Mr. Cowrer based his theory to a great ex- 
tent upon Hasted. I conclude he is anxious to 
arrive at the truth, and this is why I showed 
Hasted had been misunderstood. ‘This cannot 
annoy any one, surely. 

If the extracts from Chaucer relating to robbers 
and thieves refer to Ospringe, so much the worse 
for Mr. Cowrer’s theory. If, on the contrary, 
Boughton is meant, what was the object of the 
pilgrims in going from one part to another of “ the 
(no doubt) robber-haunted forest ” ? 


Mr. Cowrper’s remark to the effect that I 


| am ignorant of the meaning of “yclept” is, I 
| f 
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submit, rather a proof of his temper than my 
ignorance. Milton is trotted out to show a late 
example of the word! If any one can discover 
in what I said of the word anything to warrant the 
use of such language as I am objecting to, then 
I will confess I know nothing of plain English. 

The two great pilgrim roads to Canterbury I 
know well; the “ mean little country lanes ” con- 
nect them. 

In conclusion: if I thought the foregoin 
would irritate Mr. Cowrsr in the slightest, i 
would say nothing. Of that gentleman personally 
I have always had a high opinion, but I confess 
that opinion would be considerably modified if I 
thought he would be annoyed because I some- 
times differ from him. I hope he will take my 
remarks as they are made—in a good spirit. 

GroreE Bebo. 





6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 


Lorp Brron’s “Inisn Lapy” (4* §, y. 89.)— 

Mr. J. J. Laws will find the answer to his inquir 
as to this lady in Byron's letter to Bowles (Moore's 
edition of Life and Works, vi. 362), where this 
passage appears : — 
“ But always excepting the Venus de Medicis, I differ 
from that opinion, at least as far as regards female beauty ; 
for the head of Lady Charlemont (when I first saw her 
nine years ago) seemed to possess all that sculpture re- 
quired for its ideal.” 

Lady Charlemont was the daughter of Wm. 
Bermingham, Esq., of Ross Hill, in the county of 
Galway, and wife of Francis second Earl of Charle- 
mont, whom she still survives. She was the first 
Lady of the Bedchamber appointed by Her Majesty | 
on her accession, by whom her bust (by Moore) 
was placed in the corridor of Windsor Castle. 
A very beautiful bust, as a work of art and asa 
likeness, was executed by Nollekens in Lady 
Charlemont'’s early life, and was probably the one 
to which Lord Byron alluded in the lines to 
which Mr. Lame refers. DD. V. 


Brorep Harr, 1 Tim. ii. 9 (4 S. iv. 251,301, 
421, 525; v. 69.)—This word occurs in Chaucer's 
“ Knightes Tale ” — 

“ Hire yelwe here was broided in a tresse, 
Behind her back, a yerdé long I gesse.” 
And Tyrwhitt gives the meaning of it as “ part. 
pa. Fr, braided, woven.” 

This word has been confounded with broidered, 
which has a different meaning, and is applied to 
cloth (Exod. xxviii. 4; Ezek. xvi. 10, 13, 18; 
xxvi. 16; xxvii. 7, 16, 24), namely embroidered, | 
and which has nevertheless forced its way into || 
the text of Timothy as read in the Church of 
England. Embroidery is still the constant occu- 
pation of women in the East. The Greeks had | 








other names for the style of hair-dressing, as 
dundox} (1 Pet. iii. 3), mAdKapos, ¢umdrdKiov, Béorpuxos, | 
The two words used by | 


wépupSos, and cxépmos. 


| Paul and Peter marked specially the way in which 





prostitutes commonly dressed their hair. See 
Schleusner, voce rA¢yua. T. J. Buckton. 


Document, Etc. (4* S. v. 41.)—I do not find 
this word in Lear, but in Hamlet, Act IV. Se. 5, 
The use of it in the sense of “ precept” Xc. cer- 
tainly seems to me sufficiently archaic to justify 
its admission into a glossary. It is curious that, 
within the last few weeks, I heard it from the 
lips of a Dorsetshire rustic thus — and had 
treasured it for your pages. An old woman had 
been guilty of marking a new churchyard path 
with her pattens, and the indignant path-maker, 
having discovered the offender, announced that 
he “ had given she her dockiments.” 

I venture to think that the vast majority of 
your readers, not being as conversant as Mr. B, 
Coryey with ancient literature, would deem this 
to be an obsolete expression, requiring explana- 
tion. C. W. Brxenam. 


WarwicksuirE Lecenns (4% S, vy. 63.)—I 
always understood Sir R. Malins was a native of 
Pershore, and we hope to claim for that distin- 
guished lawyer a place in our future Worcester- 
shire biographies. Taos, E. WINNINGTON. 


“Aut Casar, aur Nutivs” (4" S. iv, 4365, 
569)— 

“ Occurrit exemplum Cexsaris Borgiw Valentini Ducis, 
qui audacius quam aliquis alius ejusdem conditionis, Im- 
perii majestatem sibi pollicitus, militaribus aliquot vex- 
illis appingi curaret illud vulgo Italico, O Cesare, o 
nullo, id est, Aut Cesar, aut nullus: qui tandem morte 
misera interceptus, vaticinii locum invenit: sed non quem 
spe magnifica sibi proposuerat. Itaque de eo sic lusit 
Sannazarius : 

“ Aut nihil, aut Cesar vult dici Borgia: quidni, 
Cum simul et Cesar possit, et esse nihil ? 
“ Tdemque in eundem : 
“¢ Omnia vincebas, sperabas omnia Cesar : 
Omnia deficiunt, incipis esse nihil.” 
Claud. Minoh. in Alciati Em), 46, Annotatio. 
C. P. J. 

Tue Rev. Groner Bennet (4" S. iv. 409, 
563; v. 50.)—Mnr. Pickrorp is right in reminding 
me that I have violated one of your most im- 
portant and useful rules by not quoting my 
authority for the account I gave of this learned 
divine. It was an improper omission on my part, 
and I now add that all the particulars were fur- 
nished to me by my much-respected friend the 
Reverend Andrew Bennet, D.D., minister of 
Closeburn in Dumfriesshire, eldest son of the 
Rey. George Bennet. Mr. Pickrorp, however, 
is correct, I have no doubt, in saying that Mr. 
Markham was prebend of Carlisle when Mr. Ben- 
net became acquainted with him. I find that I 
had misunderstood Dr. Bennet in calling him 
archdeacon of Carlisle; it should have been, a8 
Mr. Prcxrorp says, of York. Indeed, I was 
myself aware, though it had escaped my recol- 
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lection at the time I wrote the note, that his 
friend Dr. Paley was archdeacon of Carlisle. I 
may add that the Rev. Mr. Bennet was born in 
1751, at Aberdour in Fifeshire, attending the 
parish school there, and having gained a bursary 
at St. Andrews after competitive trial, he studied 
Latin under the celebrated Dr. John Hunter, and 
Greek under Dr. Hill. He was appointed in 1791 
to the Presbyterian church in Carlisle, where he 
remained till 1807, when he was transferred, 
through the influence of Archdeacon Markham, | 
to Strathmiglo. I may also observe that I am | 
told by Dr. Bennet that, when his father refused | 
advancement in the English Church, it was not so | 

| 





much from scruples in regard to its tenets as from 
a wish to be settled in his native country, where 
he would enjoy the society of many attached 
friends. Though preferring the simple forms of 
his own Church, he looked at such matters with 
no eye of bigotry. He cherished during the 
whole of his long life a warm admiration of the 
Church of England, even using his pen in its de- 
fence when it was attacked, and acknowledging 
with the utmost frankness the high scholarship 
of its clergy, with many of whom, as I have 
already said, he corresponded on terms of the 
closest intimacy. The correspondence of which 
I have spoken as carried on by Mr. Bennet with 
the learned English divines at the end of the last 
and beginning of the present century, and which 
his children naturally regarded as specially honour- 
able to their father, was unfortunately destroyed 
by fire within the last ten years, along with his 
library. Otherwise some of the letters might have 
been of sufficient interest to be recorded in the 
pages of “ N. & Q.” Cravrurp Tart Ramace. 








MapAME DE GRIGNAN, ETc. (4% S. v. 62.)— 
Francoise Marguerite de Sévigné—born Oct. 10, 
1646, married Jan. 29, 1669, to Francois Adlema 
de Monteil, Comte de Grignan, died Aug. 16, 
1705—had three children: Marie Blanche de 
Grignan, a nun, born Noy. 15, 1670, died in 
1735; Louis Provence de Grignan, born Nov. 
1671, died October 1704 (no children); Pauline | 
de Grignan, born 1674, died July 3, 1737, mar- 
ried to the Marquis de Simiane. 

Gustave Masson. 


Harrow. 

[F. C. H. and others will see that the above embraces 
what they have said. Our correspondent, however, gives 
the date of birth as 1648.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 

MS. Votvme or Sermons, 1689 (4** S. v. 62.) 
I rather imagine that the volume of MS. sermons 
in the possession of Vox must have belonged 
originally to one of the Lowndes family, and from | 
the S.S. at the beginning, have been preached | 
at Stoney Stratford, in Buckinghamshire — a 
county with which they have been long connected. 


The “ deare childe” mentioned is, I suppose, the | 
| any means, an effectual remedy. A work, Ob- 
‘ 


wife of the author. 


MS. volumes of sermons of a similar character 
are often met with, and seem to have been in 
frequent use towards the end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century. A 
clergyman has told me he believes himself to be 
the fortunate possessor of a volume of this kind, 
used, too, in the pulpit in this manner, and con- 
taining original sermons by the learned Joseph 


| Butler, author of the Analogy of Religion, and 


Bishop of Durham. He grounds his theory on 
the remarkable similarity of style and argument 
in his MS. volume to those of Butler’s published 
sermons; and if the theory is correct, the MS. 
ought to be given to the world in a printed form. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

[Cannot Mr. Pickxrorp induce his friend to submit 
the volume to some one capable of forming an opinion as 
to its value ?—Ep. “N. & Q.”} 


Groree Srracnan (4" S. vy. 59.)—George 
Strachan would appear to have been one of the 


| Manichean Christians of Delhi mentioned by 


Montserrat, the Jesuit missionary, who accom- 
panied the Emperor Akbar in his journey to 
Kashmir, referred to by Captain Wilford in the 
following extract :— 

“The Manicheans were Christians; and when Father 
Monserrat was at Dilli, at the Court of Acbar, he was 


| informed that near that metropolis, S.W. of it, Tughlaq 


Abad, near the palace of Pithaura, the usual residence of 
the ancient kings of that city, there were certain tombs, 
which were asserted to be those of some ancient princes 
of Dehli, who were Christians, and lived a little before 
the invasion of the Mussulmans. If these tombs existed, 
they did not belong to Hindus, who never erect any; 
they could hardly belong to Mussulmans, for it is scarcely 


| possible that they should be mistaken by Mussulmans, 


since the tombs of those among them who fell in battle 
or died otherwise in the beginning of their invasion are 
looked upon as places of worship, and those entombed there 
are considered either as martyrs or saints,” [like that 
of Salar Mas‘ua, styled the Prince of Martyrs, at Bhdraij 
in Oude, or that of the Mullah Do Pydza, at Hinda 
Hardia, on the Narbadda.]—Bengal Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ix. p. 212. 


Wilford gives his information out of the original 
Latin MS. belonging to Montserrat, but does 
not say how it came into his possession. As far 


| as I can ascertain, no mention, at all events by 
| this name, is made of him in the Akbar Nima, 


and though inquiries have been made at the 
British and Kensington Museums, I have entirely 
failed in finding out anything further about his 


| travels. The discoloured patch at the end of the 


book may have been yellow arsenic, which the 
natives of India, especially the Hindus, are in the 
habit of smearing over different parts of their 
books, as a preservative against insects. I im- 
proved upon this practice by keeping sheets of 
paper, steeped in a mixture of paste and yellow 
arsenic, in all my books, but did not find it, by 
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servations made in Ceylon by Strachan ( Trans- 
actions Philosophical, No. 278, vol. xxiii.), is no- 
ticed by Boucher de la Richarderie (Bibliotheque 
Universelle des Voyageurs, vol. vy. p. 131, 1808). 
Perhaps this may assist H. Y. in following up the 
inquiry. R. R. W. E1tis. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 

Owen Wryne, Serseant-at-Law (4% S. vy. 
92.)—The silver waiter described is clearly an 
old one, manufactured long before it was in the 


ossession of Robert Williams, M.P. in 1741. | 


)wen Wynne was one of a batch of sixteen ser- 
jeants called in 35 Charles II., 1683. The motto 


on their rings was “A Deo Rex, a Rege Lex.” | 


(See Judges of England, vol. vii. p. 30.) 
Epwarkp Foss. 
Kir’s Cory Hovss (4 §, vy. 32.)\—When a 
boy of thirteen, I walked to Kit’s Coty House, 


partly to see a “ Druidical monument,” partly to | 


seek the explanation of the legend I had heard, 
“that a cavity in the top stone could never be 
emptied of its water.” I well remember ex- 
amining the stones to make sure that they were 
truly separate. We then climbed to the top, and 
there I found not one, but two main cavities con- 


taining water, and communicating by a channel | 


or aperture in the dividing portion of the stone. 
My boyish conjecture was that some rustic, ig- 
norant of the communication, had tried to empty 
one by pouring the water into the other, and had 
been astonished to find that his side remained as 
full, or nearly as full, as before. After all, the 
tale as ‘twas told to me may have been a cor- 
ruption of the tale told to Mr. Dunxtn; and I 
have no difficulty in believing that, in a rainy 
country like England, some little water would be 
found in these cavities in all ordinary seasons. I 
have often wished to re-examine the stone, having 
never been able to divest myself of the idea that 
these cavities, whether natural or artificial, were 
intended to be there, and were connected with 
sacrificial rites (or the ceremonial use of pure 
water). Such re-examination would be worth 
the labour of any neighbouring antiquary and 
geologist, and it would also be worth learning 
whether the top stones of other cromlechs (I speak 
in these things ignorantly) have similar cavities, 
or any dish-like incurving of their upper surface ; 
or whether such cavities have any analogy with 
“ the cuppings ” noticed on the old burial stones. 
So far as I remember, I noticed no “ deep cavi- 
ties” in the uprights, nor did I hear any other 
legend regarding this house of stone. In the 
neighbourhood, however, are or were a number of 
stones, of which it was said they could never be 
twice counted alike. I rather think that the 


devil— that popular substitute for the deus ex | 
machina — got the credit of this ingenious puzzle. 
B. Nicworson. 








As the stones forming this Kentish Carnac are 
of the sandstone of the district, from their porous 
nature they would, like a sponge, hold a large 

| quantity of water. In hot weather the sun would 
of course draw up the water from the body of the 
capstone (and perhaps from the three uprights as 
well) into the cavity, and as the dew is very 
heavy in summer, the water displaced by evapora- 
tion would be partly replaced by it at night, an 
occasional shower making up for the remainder. 
I have little doubt of the correctness of the main 
facts as related by Mr. Dunxk1n’s informant, 
although I doubt if it always contains water on 
the top. GrorcE Bepo. 
6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 


Mevats (4" §, y. 15.)—I really do not know 
| why Betrast has called upon me to answer his 
query, as I know very little about medals, with 
the exception of those relating to secret societies; 
| but as the name of Betrast has a peculiar claim 
upon me, [ will endeavour to satisfy him as far 

as lies in my power. Of the first I know nothing 
more than can be seen from the medal itself. The 

sun of the first year of George I.’s reign sheds 
| its beneficent rays around all. Of the two female 

figures, the one clothed and apparently in her right 
| mind, with the word ““SvapERE” in front of her; 
| the other semi-nude, seemingly insane, grasping 

the sun with her right hand, while she spurns 

the world with her foot; these two may be well 

explained by the following lines from Defoe’s 

“ Hymn to the Mob”: — 

* Persuasion must attempt to make them still, 
And if persuasion won’t the gallows will.” 

Probably the medal refers to the great riots 
raised by the mob that year in London, or to the 
rebellion in Scotland. 

The second one refers to a Charles Sackville 
being made a master of a Masonic lodge. If he 
was the man of the same name who was second 
Duke of Dorset, and died in 1761, the Masons 
have not much reason to be proud of him. 

The third medal is a well-known one. I have 
seen many specimens of it, penny, halfpenny, and 
farthing size in copper. The “July 14th, 1791” 
upon it refers to a public dinner held on that day 
in Birmingham, in honour of the anniversary of 
the capture of the Bastile; for many great and 
good men in England welcomed the breaking out 
of the French Revolution, though as it progressed 
to scenes of horror and bloodshed they reluctantly 
were compelled to change their opinions. A 
mob shouting “Church and king!” broke into 
the tavern in search of Dr. Priestley, who for- 
tunately was not there, and vented their disap- 
Sag in not taking summary vengeance on 
iim, by burning and destroying his house and that 
of many others, Birmingham being actually given 


up to them for four days. The Church and King 
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party, immediately afterwards, issued this medal, 
as a trophy of their great success in thus putting 
down sedition, as they chose to term it. 

Ihave thus told all I know about these medals, 
and I would suggest to Betrast, in making any 
more queries, always to state what metal the 
medals are coined in. Wittiam PINKERTON. 


Crowper Party (4* S. iv. see Index.)— Your 
frequent and learned contributor Mr. Hermaxx 
Krnpt wishes for some information upon this 
subject. James O. Halliwell, in his Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words (i. 248, London, 
1850), notices this word thus: 


“ Chowder, a fish- | 


seller—Devon.” This dish is not peculiar to the | 48 , ! 
circumference ; on the face of it are plainly to be 


United States; for in Horatio Howard Brenton, 
by Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, R.N. (London, 


1856, i. 79-80, ch. v.), he gives the mode of Nova | 


Scotia : — 

“ The late Admiral W. H. Smyth, in his Sailors’ Word- 
book, gives the recipe for the chowder of ‘the Banks of 
Newfoundland.’ ”— Vide p. 199, London, 1867. 

Curiously enough, H. does not state the etymo- 
logy of this word. Perhaps some contributor to 
“N. & Q.” who is up in the dialect of Devon- 
shire would decide this point. N. 


Drsprn’s Sones (4% S, iv. see Index; v. 21.)— 
Mr. Swirte, in his history of the composition of 
Dibdin’s “ Lamplighter,” says it was written in 
1790, This, I think, must be a slight mistake ; 
for in a book of songs purchased by my father in 
1789, The New Vocal Enchantress, the ‘ Lamp- 
lighter” appears at P: 249. It has an engraved 
title, without date. In the same volume is also to 
be found “ My Poll and my Partner Joe”; at the 
heading of which it is stated to be “ written and 
sung by Mr. Dibdin”—thus in a measure con- 
firming Liom. F.’s account of it (4 8. iv. 488). 

WitiiAm Harrison, 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 

Enetish Eneravers (4° S. vy. 14.) — Your 
correspondent Hermann Kinpt asks about Mr. 
J. Danforth. I knew Mr. Danforth many years 
ago in America as a noted engraver, and one of 
the firm of Danforth, Vail, & Hufly—the largest 
and best firm of engravers in America. Subse- 
quently the firm has been merged in that of The 
American Bank Note Engraving Company, which 
does the engraving of all the U.S. national bank 
notes, national stock, &c. 
graving for the Italian government. I think Mr. 
Danforth is still living. The president of the 
company, Mr. Topham, is spending the winter in 
Paris, and I hope to hear from him in regard to 
this matter. W. W. Murpuy. 

Witt1am Frercner Norton, Ese. (4" S. 
vy. 20.)\—Mr. C. N. Wrienr seems somewhat 
hazy about the late William Fletcher Norton, 
Esq., of Elton Manor, and of 6, Mansfield Street. 


They also do the en- | 








He was the illegitimate son of a former Lord 
Grantley, and never professed to be anything else. 
His arms were those of Norton of Grantley, with, 
I presume, a mark of illegitimacy. Elton Manor 
belonged to his first wife, Miss Ursula Launder. 
He married, secondly, Mrs. Lushington, better 
known as Mrs, William Camac. As he left no 
family, and his parentage was perfectly well 
known, this connection can distress nobody. 
P. 3B. 

Nature Parntine on Stones, Etc. (4% S. iv. 
514; v. 46.)—Of course the stone at the Troitsa 
Convent, near Moscow, is well known. I saw it 
last year: it is a cut agate, about six inches in 


seen a crucifix, and the kneeling figure of a monk, 
both black. I examined the stone closely, but 
could not make out that it had been tampered 
with. H. A. Sr. J. M. 


WaAkeEFIeLp PartsH Cuvurcn (4 8. vy, 92.)— 
To your querist who asks, “Can nothing be done 
to stop” the laying down of a black and white 
chess-board pattern floor in this ancient build- 
ing, I reply that the plan for it, though not 
originated, was at least sanctioned, and the tech- 
nical arrangements for it made, by George Gilbert 
Scott, Esq., the architect. If an R. A. thinks 
that a floor like a Staffordshire farmer's kitchen 
is appropriate to a Gothic choir, or an F.S.A. 
approves of the tearing up of the tomb-stones of 
an extensive and important parish like Wakefield, 
or a man of Mr. Scott’s eminence is ready to 
degrade himself to sanction the first plan sug- 
gested by a local committee, what can be done ? 

SIGNIFICATOR. 

“ A Prva Day ts A Groat A YEAR” (4% §, iv. 
363.)—Is not Franklin the originator of this 
saying? Somewhere in his writings occur the 
following lines :— 

“ A penny saved is twopence clear ; 
A pin a day is a groat a year.” 
D, MacrHaltrt. 

“THERE'S NO LOVE LOST BETWEEN THEM” (4** 
S. iv. 135.)—It has been shown that this phrase 
is capable of two meanings: the original one, now 
obsolete, that not an atom of love was dropped 


| but it was gathered up and garnered; and the 


present, or, as it may be called, the ironical one, 
that there was no love to lose. But it has not 
been noticed, though I think it worth adding, 
that Tony Lumpkin is made to use it in both 
senses, when in Act iv. he, more suo, is humbug- 
ging and making a fool of his mother: — 

“ Mrs, Hard. .... my pretty doves! What, billing, 
exchanging stolen glances, and broken murmurs: ah ! 

Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little 
now and then, to be sure; but there's no love lost between 
us.” 


* B. Nicwoxson. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Amye Robsart and the Earl of Leycester: a Critical 
Inquiry into the Authenticity of the various Statements 
in Relation to the Death of Amye Robsart, and of the 
Libels on the Earl of Leycester, with a Vindication of 
the Earl by his Nephew Sir Philip Sydney; and a 
History of Kenilworth Castle, including an Account of 
the Splendid Entertainment given to Queen Elizabeth by 
the Karl of Leycester in 1575, from the Works of Robert 
Lancham and George Gascoigne ; together with Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Sir Robert Dudley, Son of the 
Earl of Leycester. By George Adlard, (J. Russell 
Smith.) 

The ample title-page, which we have just transcribed, 
will show that Mr. Adlard has been happy in the choice 
of a subject for his inquiries. The melancholy fate of 
Leicester's first wife, Amye Robsart—on which by a 
great anachronism Sir Walter Scott founded his admir- 
able historical story, and which formed the ground-work 
of most grievous charges persistently reiterated against 
her husband—is involved in a mystery which Mr, Adlard, 
like all who have preceded him, has failed to clear up. He 
shares Pettigrew’s opinion as to her death, and acquiis 
Dudley of the charge of murder; and holds that, “goaded 
to despair by the neglect of her husband, there might 
exist an aberration of mind which would be likely to 
lead to an involuntary act of self-destruction.” But he 
does not attempt to excuse her husband of great want of 
feeling and neglect when the intelligence reached him. 
Mr. Adlard is altogether a strong partizan of Leicester, 
but his advocacy is often more zealous than critical ; and 
we believe few genealogists will agree with him in recog- 
nising the legitimacy of Sir Robert Dudley, Leicester's 
son, by Douglas Lady Sheffield. But despite of any 
shortcomings, Mr. Adlard’s volume is a curious and in- 
teresting monograph of all that has hitherto been pro- 
duced upon the historical question which it is intended 
to illustrate. 

The Royal Supremacy in Matters Ecclesiastical in Pre- 
Reformation Times. Bishop Gardiner'’s Oration on 
True Obedience, with Bishop Bonner’s Preface, and 
with Extracts from the Public Records in illustration of 
ihe same subject. Edited by B. A. Heywood, M.A. 
(Longmans, ) 

Mr. Heywood’s little volume, dedicated to the Bishop 
of Peterborough, is well deserving the attention of all 
who are interested in the important question to which it 
relates. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Daldy.) 

This is a new edition of the Aldine Goldsmith, with 
the addition of two new Poems, Vida’s Game of Chess, a 
revision of Mitford’s Life of Goldsmith, and some addi- 
tional Notes. 

A Register of the Lands held by Catholics and Non- Jurors 
in the County of Kent in the Reign of King George I. 
Edited by W. H. Hart, F.S.A. (Russell Smith.) 

This publication of the Returns, so far as they relate to 
the county of Kent, made pursuant to the Acts of Ist and 


(Bell & 





and of his belief “that a word is more easily remembered 
if we trace it in other languages already known to us,” 
has prepared this dictionary of all the words in the 
K rench language, or at least their radicals, which are 
found in the best authors, with their etymologies, & 
. . . * t=} ’ . 
Such a dictionary cannot but be useful. 


Sir Wattrer Scorr’s Works.—A London publisher, 
who was for many years manager of Mr. Robert Cadell’s 
publishing house at Edinburgh, has favoured us with the 
following particulars connected with the mechanical pro- 
duction of Sir Walter Scott’s works :—Down to October 
1856, there had been printed, of his Works and Life, 
7,967,369 volumes. There were used in the production 
99,592 reams of paper, weighing 1,245 tons. The People’s 
Editions exhausted 227,831 reams, or 2,848 tons. The 
gross weight of paper in the original and cheap editions 
amounted to 4,093 tons. The sheets of paper used in the 
entire works were 106,542,438; these, laid side by side, 
would cover 3,363 square miles.— From our correspondent, 
Cuarves Rogers, LL.D. 


esses 


FULL-LENGTH portraits of the five Mancini nieces of 
Cardinal Mazarin, painted by Sir Peter Lely, and which 
were formerly in the Colonna Palace, were lately sold at 
the Hotel Brunot, and realised the following prices:— 
Laure, Duchess de Vendéme, 18/, 15s. 10d.; Hortense, 
Duchesse de la Meilleraie, remarkable for her beauty, 
221. 8s. 4d.; Marie (la Connétable), Princess Colonna, 
celebrated for her gallantries and adventurous life, 24i,; 
Olympe, Comtesse de Soissons, mother of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, 26/. 8s. 4d.; and Marie Anne, Duchesse de 
Banellar, 232. 16s. 8d, 


A CorrEsPONDENCE published in Wednesday's Times 
brings to light a disgraceful attempt on the part of a 
person, whose name is not given, to steal 250/. from Mr. 
Tennyson, ‘The man by some means possessed himself 
of a copy of twelve small poems by the Poet Laureate 
which have never been published, but six copies of which 
have been privately printed. These he offered to Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood, & Co., Mr. Tennyson’s publishers in 
Boston, U.S., for the sum of 250/. We are told that the 
man who thus proposed to make 250/. out of another 
man’s work is our fellow-countryman, and his writing 
about pounds, and not dollars, is additional testimony in 
this direction. It is reassuring to read the contemptu- 
ous tone of the publishers’ refusal to have anything to 
do ‘vith publishing poems which “ only by a breach of 
confidence on the part of some persons could have found 
their way into the American market.” We have reason 
to believe that other American publishers did purchase 
these poems. 


TnouGcu we have been compelled to close our columns 
to Masonic controversies, yet, according to the Literary 
World, “The ‘Free and Accepted Masons’ seem to be 
flourishing, Have they not at their head the Prince of 
Wales? Have they not a fine tavern in Great Queen Street 
set apart for their special delectation ? Is not the Sunday 
Times their organ? and have they not a flourishing 
school at Wood Green? We now hear of a Royal 
Masonic Sheet Calendar for 1870, to be published by Mr. 
John Hogg, 14, York Street, Covent Garden, which is to 
contain a great deal of useful information, and which has 
been projected for the sole benefit of the Masonic chari- 





9th George I., now preserved in the Public Record Office, 
is not only of importance as illustrating Kentish topo- 
graphy, but also for the light it throws upon our social 
history. 
An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. By 
Edward Pick, Ph.D. (Murray.) 
Dr. Pick, in pursuance of his plan to make learning by 
heart “a logical and not merely a mechanical process,” 





ties.” 


Ix the removal of the earth, consequent on some of the 
alterations at Westminster Abbey, an interesting dis- 
covery has been made of a Roman sarcophagus. It isa 
work of the third century ; but on the lid is sculptured 
a cross, in the style of art of the twelfth century. The 
Dean of Westminster exhibited a photograph of it at a 
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recent oat pe of the Society of Antiquaries, and Mr. 
Black read a paper upon it before the Middlesex Ar- 
chological Society ; 

Sir Starrorp Nortucore will pr sid e at the distri- 
bution of medals and prize s of the Female School of Art, 
in the Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington Museum, 
at 2 p.m. on Wednesday next. 





ODD VOL 
PURCHASE. 


BOOKS AND UMES 


WANTED TO 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the folk 

the gentlemen by whom they are required, 
are given for that purpose 

Ror. Pat. CAL. 1201 


} 





wing Books to be sent direct to 


1ames and addresses 








AMACALY PS 
FABER'S PAGAN IpoLaTRy i) 
1 


ORIGIN OF THE EN SH NATION 
Lost TRIBES AND THE SA 
Tne NEWTON STON A Po Geor 
O'Brien's Prize Essay ON THE Rounp Towr 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE from 1855 to 1869 inclusive. Volumes 
or Parts. 
Wanted by Mr. Westhy-Gibson, 139, George Street, Limerick. 





EVIDENCE IN WILTS Prerace Case (House of Lords. 18 
BAXTER’S CERTAINTY OF THE WORLD OF Spt 
PSALMS BY SAN {ILBOURNE, BLACKMORE, 
BoILEAU's REFO! D MONASTERY. 1675 
EVEREST'’S MERIDIONAL ARC OF INDIA. 
T MILT: y's Virws IN IRELAND. Oblong 
or Cuter Justice Hout. 
Fain MAID OF TUE EX¢ HANGE 

Wanted by Yr. Johan WW 





AND CUMBERLAND. 






Shakespeare Society). 
, 93, Great Russell Street, 
BrEsLEy’s History or BANnURY. 8vo. 184). 
Bewick’s WATER Birvs. Royal avo. 
LETTERE SCRITTO A ARETINO. 2 Vols 
DODSLEY'S OLD PLAYs. 12 Vols. 
PLAYPAIR'S 5 AMI ny AnNTiqvity. 9 Vol 
ASHMOLE's Hi . BE RKSHIRE 
ols. ndia proofs. 
THE HoLy LAND. 
Thomas Beet, Books 
Bond Street, Lond 





STAFFORD Gat LERY 
ROBERTS'S History or 
Wanted by r. 


A coloured copy. 


. Conduit Street, 








Notices ta Correspondents. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books 11? Additiona and ¢ 





ctions shou addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Mus 
London, W. 

A mong other articles of interest which we have been obl ged t stpone 
until next week are . 


Southey and Robert Lovell 
The New Edition of Shelley. 
Old Westminster. 
tock Basins. 
Defoe: “ Mercurius Politicus”: 
Valentines of the Last Century 
Pantomime Characters, 4c. 
A.D. The couplet — 
“ Be the day weary, be the day 
At last it ringeth to evensor 
te almost proverbial. t is found in Ha Pastime of Pleasure, in 
Heywoode's Proverbs, and also in Ray's. See“ N, & Q.” 4th 8. i 
353, 519. ; 
0. N. W. The coin is Bri Co we th iqinal 
in Mr. Evans's admirable Caine of the Ancient Britons. Lon 
Hood's Lame nt for the Fall of Chivalry, it a 
vol. i. p. 441 M n's 


Mesnager’s “ Negocis 





ith ae plates 

n, 1964 

pears, wil ~ found 

-vol. 8vo edition of jis Works. Jt is, thi 
a, anedion to oa int itin“ N.& Q.” 

MONASTERY The Anagrams on this word, forwards iby M. ¥ 

b red Divine, and ha 


written by a late lear ¢ 
w leaden seal attached t» them. 








quently printed. 
A. From the Bulla « 
To TExyxysox Qu ERISTS -T. P. 8. The bar of Mi 
refers to the projecting ow of the great artist 
T. W. W. “Lot's Wife” is the wife of Lot Ki 19 of Orkney. 
> F. “She who held # mur heved father’s head” was 
Roper, daughter of Sir Thomas Mo: 
Heauaxs KINpDT. 
P. Jt was printed at Ven 


chael Angelo 


Margaret 


1 Dr. 


Milton's Paradice I.cet t .Irnenian, is by I 
J ci 1824, 5 





Epwv wp Tew, M.A. a Din Hi s” is said of things 
1 lunder half their val See * ‘ , xi. 310. 
K. Henry Compton, B sh pof L n, we r married. 














W. HL. Parr. With regard to the Cor f St we must 
f ur ¢ reapondent t foll a a which he ll find the 
t more fully entered into than can tl lumns of 
& Q Conybeare and ] a's Lite and Epistles of St. Paul, and 
well-known Greck Testaments of Dean Alford and Bishop Words- 
rth. 

2 * N leon” in Blackwood's Magazine jor 

rch t 
i 1 lat noon on Frrnay, and is also 
sue iTS TI abscription for STAMPED COPIES 
r 1 direct f sher (including t! alf- 
a paid by Post Of ‘ » 
ty WILLIAM G. Sy» . 
WELLINGTON STREET, ST re also all Comy \- 
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MODERN INvt NTIONS. — t great invention the “Chronograph,” 
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AT AUCTION HALL, 61, RENFIELD STREET, GLASGOW. 
R vi VALI 
MIN DUNN, 
} UNCAN KEITH has 
EUBLIC AUCTION. t 
Valuable LIBRARY, con g 
History and Poetry, M uls, M 
Books Printed in the Fifteenth « 


Twelve Days’ 





ABLE LIBRARY w 
W P 


Esq., riter, Paisley. 





yi lish and 
k Letter and other 
Privately 








Printed illustrated 
W er Copies; 
Ral eous I sh and Foreign 
I u itior 

Catal uly Three Weeks previous 
to Sule 


DUNCAN KEITH, Auctioneer. 





61, Renfield Stree 


Glasgow, Ist February,’ 
YARE BOOKS.—Nicnots’s Leicestersurre, 8 vols. 
\ folio; STAFFORDSHIRE, 2 vols. lar per; 


SHIRE,3 Vols..and a 





. £ ORMEROD's CHES- 
l the other valu ~ yh Cot ‘NTY pserORsRs, with an 





extraordinary Selecti f early printe ee 
ina NEW CATALOG just issue I by” » Conduit 
Street, Bond Street, Lor 1don, Ww. 

Libraries purchased. 
A* TOGR APES, & CATA- 
- , t 8 us nter- 









esting Li "Tlistoiie 1D 
t Oliver Cromwell and Charles the Se 
Seals, late the proper Henry 
Isaac Walton Fig itin 
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“ His ancient and ignoble blood 
Has flowed through scoundrels ever since the flood,” 
and that he knows it. 


JAMES PHILIPPE, 43, Bedford Row. 
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